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Ir after the war we are going to live at peace with all the world it is essential 
that we should make a real effort to understand other peoples and to try to 
appreciate other men’s point of view. I propose, therefore, to say something 
of the Afghan people and of the beautiful country they live in. 

In describing Afghanistan I should like to try to link up its main geographical 
features with its history, since the two are very much inter-related, and to show 
how the main physical features have materially affected its political history and 
its economic development. 

Afghanistan has an area of about 250 thousand square miles, or approximately 
the area of Germany plus Austria, and contains a population of some 10 million 
people. The cultivated area has been estimated at from 30 to 40 thousand square 
miles, though this is littlke more than a guess, and the revenue may be about 
4 million pounds a year. 

There are four main geographical divisions, each depending on one of the 
four river systems. In the north-east and north there is the Oxus river with its 
tributaries with the great plains of Badakshan rolling down to the broad lands 
round Mazar-i-Sharif and the ancient city of Balkh. Here are to be found great 
areas of seasonal grazing where the Uzbegs and Khirghiz feed their immense 
flocks and breed the fine Turkoman horse. Here also are being developed 
areas under cotton and sugar beet, and farther to the west are the areas from 
which come the famous lambskins, of which before the war over a million skins 
a year were being exported to Europe and America. 

In the west there are the broad cultivated and pastoral lands bordering on the 
Hari Rud on which is situated the fine old city of Herat, so famous throughout 
history as the seat of government of many different rulers of Khorasan. 

In the south-west is the valley of the Helmand river, running out into the 
deserts which border on the Persian frontier, with its many tributaries and the 
city of Kandahar, the centre of the great fruit industry of southern Afghanistan. 
In the higher valleys of the Helmand basin towards Ghazni are many thousands 
of square miles of seasonal grazing over which the nomads of the Ghilzai 
clans lead their flocks every summer to feed in the high pastures on the slopes 


of the central mountain range. : 
Lastly, there is the valley of the Kabul river running east to the Indian 
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Frontier near the Khyber Pass, with the cities of Kabul and Jalalabad. Here 
also much fruit is grown and wheat and rice. The gardens particularly in and 
round Kabul have been well known since Babur’s time. 

These are the four main divisions, which depend for their fertility on the 
water of the four river systems. The cultivation follows the river and is extended 
to either side by a system of intricate canals, which carry the water often for miles 
and distribute it in accordance with carefully assessed water-rights. In recent 
years the irrigation system has been improved, and much attention is being paid 
to the development of canals and to the storage of water. But the prospects 
of a good or bad year still depend on whether the spring rains are good and well 
distributed and whether the snowfall on the Hindu Kush has been sufficient 
to fill the deep springs. 

This brings me to the last and greatest feature of the country, the Hindu 
Kush mountains which with their various offshoots divide the northern provinces 
from the southern. The range which takes off from the Pamir on the north- 
eastern border of Afghanistan averages some 18,000 feet high, and must be 
about 150 miles broad. It is deeply cut with valleys and ravines running in 
towards the central range and there are several passes across the main ridge 
which are usually snowbound for many months in winter. The range continues 
westward as the Koh-i-Baba and Parapomisus Mountains, and gradually decreases 
in height until in the extreme north-west not far from the Persian border it drops 
down to the valley of the Hari Rud. This magnificent mountain system dominates 
all Afghanistan. It has shaped the history and governed the destinies of the 
country, and to a large extent of India, throughout the ages, and it is much more 
entitled to be termed the north-western frontier of India than are the low ranges 
of hills bordering on the Indus valley. It separates the Oxus and Indus river 
systems, and it has more than once proved an effective barrier against intrusion 
from the north. 

It is only recently that the range has been pierced by a main road traversing 
it from north to south. Up till 1933 the only way across it was on foot or on 
horseback. The first of the two best-known passes is the Khawak pass, the route 
which was probably followed by Alexander in 326 B.c., and which has been for 
centuries the main caravan route from the north to India. A forty-mile drive 
north from Kabul takes the traveller across the Ghorband and Salang rivers 
and passes not far from the site of Alexandria-Kapisa where the late M. Hackin 
made his remarkable finds some few years ago. The motor road ends at the 
entrance to the Panjshir valley, and the track then follows the course of the 
Panjshir river to its source. The path is rough, though not very steep, but it 
crosses wild country. ‘The northern slope descends on to the upper waters of the 
beautiful valley of the Anderab. 

The other road by the upper Helmand and Bamian is of considerable historic 
interest. Part of it at any rate was used by the Chinese pilgrims seeking the 
birthplace of the Buddha in the sixth and seventh centuries a.p. It was the 
route followed by Chenghiz Khan in his march to the Indus in a.p. 1220, and it 
was the route up which the British prisoners were taken after the disaster of 1842. 
It follows the Kabul river valley past the beautiful springs of Sar-i-Chahma to 
the Unai pass where it crosses into the valley of the Upper Helmand. Thence 
it climbs northwards over the great eastern shoulder of the Koh-i-Baba range 
and drops into the Oxus watershed and down the Kalu valley till it reaches the 
main road and the Bamian river. Here it passes the old red fort of Zohak which 
Chenghiz stormed on his way to India and which still stands on a great bluff 
above the junction of the rivers. Ten miles farther up the main stream lies the 
beautiful valley of Bamian where the giant statues still stand in their niches in 
the cliffs, testifying to the former greatness of the vanished city and monasteries 
of a faith which has long since disappeared from Afghanistan. We are now on 
one of the main roads to the west which climbs on over a high upland country 
to the Nil pass. After crossing this pass, which is open to wheeled traffic for very 
few months in the year, the road drops steeply down till far below can be seen 
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the waters of the Band-i-Amir, a chain of lakes formed by a series of remarkable 
limestone deposits which in the course of centuries have dammed the narrow 
valley. ‘The water pours in a series of cataracts over these dams, and the contrast 
between the yellow limestone, the vivid blue of the lakes, and the bare brown 
hillsides is most striking. 

I must now describe the people who inhabit the country. First of all, who 
are the Afghans and where did they come from? This is a question which is 
often asked and which is very hard to answer, and a rapid survey of the history 
of the country will show how hard it is and how many different racial elements 
go to make up this people. The three main influences on Afghan history have 
been the great empires of India and Persia on the south and west and the tribal 
migrations from the north and east. When the empires were powerful their 
influence swept right up to the Hindu Kush and sometimes lapped round it. 
When the tide of migration set strongly from farther Asia, side streams of the 
migrating tribes flowed down across the Oxus and round the western edges of 
the mountains. Occasionally extraneous influences bore on the country and left 
their mark for succeeding generations. Such was the influence brought by the 
Greek colonists in the fourth century B.c. and the powerful Islamic influence 
of the Arab conquests of the seventh century a.p. ‘The great leaders did not 
fear the mountains. Alexander crossed them, so did his Bactrian successors. 
Chenghiz brought his armies down by Bamian and nearly two centuries later 
Timur crossed by the Khawak pass, turning aside as he did so to chastise the 
idolatrous Kafirs, over country so difficult that the leader had to be lowered 
down the mountain side by ropes, while his amirs tobogganed down the hillside 
on their shields. Babur too crossed the Hindu Kush from his home beyond 
the Oxus to capture Kabul and lay the foundations of further advances to India. 
But these were the movements of invading armies, not of migrating tribes. They 
caused much havoc, and often left in their wake desolation and ruin. They 
influenced the course of history, and the Empires they created sometimes lasted 
for many generations. In some cases they colonised, and their colonies have 
remained to this day, but in the main the permanent settlements of the invaders 
and of the migrations did not cross the mountains, or if they did they passed on 
into India and left the bare uplands of southern Afghanistan to the original 
inhabitants. 

And so, if we study the ethnological map of Afghanistan, we find great blocks 
of Mongol and Turkish tribes: Uzbegs, Hazaras, Khirghiz, Char Aimaks and 
Turkomans settled in the north and centre where one would expect to find them. 
Of these the Hazaras are true Mongols, and were settled in Hazarajat either by 
Chenghiz Khan or by one of his successors. Their name suggests that they are 
descendants of a garrison of Hazar (a thousand), and their religion, which is the 
Shiah sect of Islam, shows that they probably came under the influence of the 
Persians during the era of the Safavi dynasty. They are bold fighters and in the 
past have frequently been at loggerheads with their Afghan neighbours in the 
south, but have now settled down in their barren, rugged country to a peaceful 
pastoral life, or have moved farther afield to seek employment as labourers or in 
the army. They speak a kind of Persian but have retained many of their Mongol 
words and phrases. : 

The Uzbegs and other Turkish tribes are great breeders of sheep and horses, 
and particularly of the Karakul sheep from which comes the Persian lambskin. 
They are a pleasant, good-natured, easy-going people and inclined to be lazy. 
But under Government auspices they are now turning their hands to cotton- 
growing and beet-sugar cultivation in the fertile Oxus provinces from which 
comes so much of the wealth of Afghanistan. In their spare time they play an 
interesting game, called Buzkashi or goat pulling, a kind of Rugby football on 
horseback played with a goatskin for ball. It is a Turki game and a substitute 
for polo which is played in Chitral to the east and Persia to the west. 

In various parts, but particularly north of Kabul and in Badakshan to the 
north-east, are to be found the Tajiks who are perhaps the descendants of the 
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Indo-Iranian inhabitants who were to be found in Afghanistan at the dawn of 
history, and may be the people referred to as Ta-hias by early Chinese visitors 
to the country. The Tajiks are a Persian-speaking people, industrious, peaceful 
and non-nomadic. They belong to the farmer and small shopkeeper class, and 
the fact that their principal habitat is in and round the hills bordering on Kabul 
and in the remote regions of the north-east indicates that they have gradually 
had to give way before the encroachments of the Uzbegs and Hazaras from the 
north and west and of the Afghans from the south. : : 

Before turning to the true Afghans I may also mention the tribes which 
compose the former Kafirs of Kafirstan, not on account of their size or importance, 
but because they are a curious remnant of some old race which has been gradually 
driven up into the hills north of Jalalabad by the encroachments of their neigh- 
bours. They are a fair race with grey eyes and sometimes reddish hair, and were 
worshippers of idols until converted to Islam by the Amir Abdur Rahman some 
fifty years ago. They have been called Dravidians, but it seems more probable 
that they are of Aryan stock and belonged to the first migrations into southern 
Asia in prehistoric times. They crop up at intervals in history. There is a story 
that Alexander had dealings with them on his march to Swat; Timur, as we 
have seen, turned aside to chastise them, and they sent a deputation to visit 
Sir W. MacNaughton in Kabul in 1839, claiming kinship with the representative 
of this new fair-skinned race. They are said to be a rather childish, decadent 
people, but are fine fighters and for many years were at deadly feud with their 
Pathan neighbours. 

I have left to the last a description of the Pathans, or true Afghan inhabitants 
and rulers of the country, whose various tribes now stretch from the border of 
Chitral in the east, all along the south-eastern portion of Afghanistan and north- 
wards almost as far as Herat. Their origin is obscure, and any suggestions I venture 
to put forward on the subject are based rather on inference and on the reading of 
history more than on conclusive evidence, which must await a more detailed study 
of their racial and physical characteristics. The Afghans or Pathans are probably 
of Indo-Iranian stock with an intermixture of Turkish blood in certain of the 
tribes. Although a mention of Pakhtues by Herodotus may possibly refer to the 
Pakhtans or Pathans of a later time, they are not otherwise recorded in history 
before the time of the Ghaznavid Empire of the eleventh century a.p. All through 
the early Christian era, at any rate up to the spread of Islam, the plains of Southern 
Afghanistan and Northern India were peopled by followers of the Hindu and 
Buddhist faiths, and the Pathans were then an obscure tribe inhabiting the 
mountain country round the Suleiman range on the present Indo-Afghan border 
of South Waziristan. 

From the very start of their history they seem to have been a turbulent lot. 
Mahmud of Ghazni had trouble with them, and his successors enlisted some of 
them in their armies. Chenghiz’s Mongol horsemen must have ridden through 
or near their country on their way to the Indus, and the celebrated traveller of 
the fourteenth century,, Ibn Battuta, refers to the rough handling he received 
from them on his way from Kabul to India. A few years later, at the end of the 
fourteenth century, Timur’s historians describe them as a set of hill robbers, and 
record that his armies ravaged their country round the Suleiman Mountains. 

But they were developing, and in the period which intervened between Timur 
and Babur—that is, during the fifteenth century—they began to spread to the 
south, where their leaders established the Lodi Dynasty of Delhi; to the east, 
where they occupied all the country of eastern Afghanistan and what is now the 
North-West Frontier Province of India ; and to the west, where the great Ghilzai 
and Abdali clans spread over the country between Ghazni and Kandahar. By 
the eighteenth century they were powerful enough to defeat the decadent Safavis 
of Persia, and for a brief time to establish themselves on the throne of the Shahs, 
and in 1747 the murder of the great Persian commander, Nadir Shah, gave their 
leader Ahmed Shah Durrani the chance to seize Kandahar and then Kabul, and 
so found the modern kingdom of Afghanistan. i 
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Afghanistan: The Mosque at Mazar-i-Sharif, 
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If I were asked to describe the Pathans I should be inclined, without drawing 
the parallel too far, to liken them to our Highland ancestors in Scotland. They 
have the same love of freedom, inherent in a mountain race; the same free- 
booting instincts usually to be found in the hungry hillman who looks down 
from his barren mountains on the fat plains beneath. One finds the same pride 
of race, and the same instinctive courtesy and love of hospitality, coupled with 
something which looks like avarice but is really the instinct engrained by extreme 
poverty to make one’s “ bawbees ” stretch as far as possible, and the dire necessity 
which makes hard bargaining a second nature. Their tribal life, centred round 
a chief of their own making, resembles the old clan system, and their perpetual 
tribal feuds are not unlike the story of the bitter enmity and bloodshed which was 
a feature of life in the Western Highlands two or three centuries ago. Even 
their dancing is not at all unlike ours, and the dhol and sererai heard on a dark 
hillside or round a bonfire on a cold evening on the frontier is not very far removed 
from the pipes and kettledrums. 

But the parallel should not be carried too far. The Afghans are Orientals 
with an Asiatic mind imbued with the Islamic traditions of fatalism and fanaticism. 
They are not always easy to deal with ; much patience and sympathy are required 
to understand the mentality of men whose horizon has always been circumscribed 
by the narrow environment of their barren mountains and plains, who have 
been denied the broad intercourse with their fellow-men which derives from 
access to the sea, and who were never even touched by the.great stream of culture 
and of science which flowed from east and west to meet in Samarkand and Herat 
in the Middle Ages. The Afghans are a new people in the comity of nations ; 
like all new people they are sensitive and very easily upset. They require careful 
handling and a sympathetic understanding of their limitations and their difficulties. 

This they have not always received at the hands of the governments which 
have dealt with them. Our first contacts with them were unfortunate and the 
tragedy of the first Afghan war left in its wake a trail of bitterness which a hundred 
years have not sufficed to obliterate from the memories of either party. Mistakes 
have been made on both sides. On theirs an intense suspicion of us and all our 
works, particularly in our dealings with the frontier problem, have blinded the 
Afghan to the great difficulties of the Indian side of the tribal question, and have 
caused them to view with apprehension and dislike all measures we have found 
necessary to take to implement our policy of peaceful penetration. On ours 
a bureaucratic tendency to label all Afghans as treacherous and deceitful has 
caused us to underestimate or ignore the high qualities which are to be found 
among their leaders, whose integrity and statesmanship might well have com- 
manded our confidence and respect. ; 

Of the future of Afghanistan it is hard to say much at present. The destinies 
of all countries are in the melting pot, and nowhere is this more the case than in 
Mid-Asia where the transfer of power to Indians after the war may have a 
profound effect on neighbouring countries. But if, as seems probable, some form 
of Pakistan is introduced in Northern India, it is possible that Afghanistan may 
form one of a great confederacy of Islamic states stretching from ‘Turkey to 
Bengal, and may join with them in an era of orderly progress. I should like to 
think of the country as peaceful and prosperous with its many assets being 
developed along sound lines and by means of methodical planning, and its 
beautiful valleys and mountains made accessible to visitors who would appreciate 
them. Afghanistan might in such circumstances become the Switzerland of 
Asia. Like Switzerland, it has great attractions for the lovers of sport and of 
nature. In the winter the ski-ing is good and might be very good. In spring and 
autumn the climate is magnificent and there are many places of historic and 
natural interest to be visited. In the summer there are the high hills and valleys 
with their wonderful views and endless opportunities for sport and for moun- 
taineering. 

Such a vision of the future may seem fantastic to anyone who knows the 
country and the people as they are at present—and indeed it is far off. Much 
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depends on how the situation in Central Asia develops and is handled by those 
‘who have control of its destinies. And much also depends on the Afghan people 
themselves, and whether they are prepared to learn and to adapt themselves to 
that world of the future which is being shaped in the present conflict. 


THE EARLIEST CONTINENTAL GUIDE-BOOK 
(Dr. ANDREW Boorpe’s Boke of Knowledge, 1542) 
By Doucias GUTHRIE 


Four hundred years ago, on the 3rd of May 1542 to be exact, Dr. Andrew 
Boorde completed The First Boke of the Introduction of Knowledge, and dedicated it 
to “the right honorable and gracious lady Mary doughter of our soverayne 
Lorde Kyng Henry the eyght.”’ 

The author was then at Montpellier, ‘‘ the most nobilist universite of the 
world for phisicions and surgions.”’ He was well qualified to write of his travels, 
for he had wandered ‘‘ to Scotland and other landes, and thorow and rounde 
about Christendom, and oute of Christendome.” Already he had written two 
other books, A Breviarie of Health and A Dyetary of Health, which are of great 
medical interest but which need not concern us at present. ‘“ The first book 
of the introduction of knowledge” provides an itinerary more than sufficient 
for one day of armchair travel. 

Before we set out on the journey, however, let us enquire who was this 
sixteenth-century physician who would be our guide to so many countries, 
telling us, as each 1s visited, “‘ of the naturall dysposycion of the people, of theyre 
money, and of theyre speche.”’ 

Andrew Boorde himself states that he was born at Boord’s Hill (now called 
Broad Hill) in Sussex, but the exact date of his birth, as of his death, is unknown. 
Probably 1490 to 1550 is a fair approximation of his life span. That he was an 
Oxford graduate appears probable from the sample of Latin conversation which 
follows his account of Italy. ‘“‘I was borne in England and brought up at 
Oxford” (“‘ Natus erum in Anglia, et educatus Oxoni’’). At an early age he 
became a Carthusian monk, a dull career for so bright a wit and so keen a 
traveller. We are not surprised to find him writing to his Superior a few years 
later, “ I am nott able to byde the rigorosite of your religion,” and praying to be 
relieved of his vows. Dispensation thus secured, Boorde lost no time in con- 
tinuing his medical studies. He set off on the first of his four lengthy continental 
journeys, visiting ‘‘ all the unyversyties and scoles approbated, for to have the 
notycyon and practes of Physyck.”? On his return to England he attended the 
Duke of Norfolk, a fortunate circumstance which brought him into Court circles 
and gained for him the valuable friendship of Secretary Thomas Cromwell, to 
whom he wrote a number of letters which still exist. ' 

_ Yet he had no intention of settling at home: he must needs be off again— 
this time to Orleans, for he relates how, while he did dwell at the University 
of Orleans, he was crossing the bridge one day when he met nine English and 
Scottish pilgrims on their way to Saint James of Compostel (now Santiago). 
He tried to dissuade them from so hard a journey, but they were firmly resolved 
to go. ‘Then Andrew Boorde, ever ready for an adventure and doubtless feeling 
that he might be of assistance, determined to accompany them. Travelling by 
Bayonne and Biscay, though well-nigh starved, they did indeed reach Compost- 
ella, but on the return journey through Spain, ‘‘ for all the crafte of Physycke 
that I could do, they dyed, all by eatynge of frutes and drynkynge of water, the 

. . > 
whych I did ever refrain my selfe.”” We are not surprised to read that, on reach- 
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sac this sole survivor “did kis the ground for joy, surrendring thankes 
to God.” 

Hardly had he set foot in England than Dr. Boorde was off again on a third 
long tour, apparently as an emissary of Cromwell’s to ascertain the attitude in 
various countries towards Henry VIII. Writing from Bordeaux on 20th June 
1535, Boorde reports to Cromwell that, in all the regions he visited, the people 
and their rulers “‘ be sett agenst our most armipottent, circumspecte, dyscrete 
and gracyose sovereyne lord the kynge,” and that England had few friends in 
these parts of Europe. One cannot but admire Boorde’s diplomatic choice of 
adjectives. With another letter were enclosed some seeds of rhubarb, from 
Barbary, where the plant was highly treasured. This was two hundred years 
before rhubarb was known in England. 

Home again, we next find Andrew Boorde in Scotland, as is revealed in a 
letter to Cromwell from Leith, or, as he puts it, ‘‘ ffrom leth, a myle from Edyn- 
borowh, the fyrst day off Apryll, 1536.” He writes, ‘“‘ I am now in skotland in 
a lityl universite namyd Glasco, wher I study and practyce physick for the 
sustentacyon of my lyvyng.’? Unfortunately he gives no details of his life in 
Glasgow. That he had no high opinion of the Scots is revealed by the remark 
“ trust yow no Skott, for they wyll yowse flatterynge wordes, and all ys falshode,” 
and he points out that in England there are ten thousand Scots besides innumer- 
able other aliens ‘‘ who do much harm to the king’s liege men through their 
evil words.”’ Careless talk was dangerous even in the sixteenth century ! 

Details of Boorde’s fourth and final Continental journey are not available, 
but it was then that he settled for a time in Montpellier and dedicated his guide- 
book to the English princess. Thereafter he abode in Winchester, and trouble 
clouded his later years, so that he found himself in Fleet prison, and there, for 
aught we know, he died. Whatever the charge which brought him low, our 
sympathies are with this widely travelled physician who had come to so ignoble 
an end. Some biographical notices state that Dr. Boorde was wont to make 
amusing speeches at country fairs and that he was the original ‘“* Merry Andrew.” 
This is probably mere historical gossip. Andrew Boorde, though an amusing 
writer, was much too scholarly to be a mere buffoon. 

Now let us glance at his guide-book. The First Boke of the Introduction of 
Knowledge deals with all manner of countries of Christendom and out of Christen- 
dom. ‘There is little mention of “‘ beauty spots”’ or “‘ places of interest ’’ in 
which the modern guide delights. Boorde contents himself with a few comments 
on the habits and customs of the people, commencing in verse, then lapsing into 
prose. Occasionally there is a note on the coinage, and each chapter concludes 
with a few sentences in the language, with translations after the fashion of the 
phrase-book of to-day. Needless to say there is no map, and the woodcuts 
showing the men of various countries are inaccurate or duplicated, the same cut 
serving for different lands. ‘They look like an odd lot of figures from some 
older work. ‘ 

Naturally the scene opens in England. There is a woodcut, the best of the 
illustrations, depicting an Englishman, clad only in a loincloth and wearing a 
hat with a gay plume. In one hand he holds a large pair of scissors while over 
the other arm is draped a length of cloth. The legend runs :— 


“‘ T am an Englishman, and naked I stand here, 
Musyng in my mynd what raiment I shall were ; 
For now I wyll were this, and now I will were that ; 
And now I wyll were I cannot tell what.” 


So on he goes for fifty more lines, but having had his tilt at the national love of 
fine dress he ends with nothing but praise for his own land and people. 
Englishmen are bold and mighty and the women “ ful of bewty.” “ Treason 
and deceit is among them, more’s the pity, for if they were true to themselves 
they need not fear though all nations were set against them.” So argues this 
patriot in 1542! He tells us that London is the fairest of cities and its bridge 
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one of the wonders of the world. Other wonders include the hot springs of Bath, 
where in winter “the poore people doth go into the water to keepe themself 
warme,” and Stonehenge, “ of great stones, some standyng and some lyenge 
overthwart.” In England there is “ plenty of fisshe and flesshe, and copiousness 
of woll and cloth.” And if they would only keep their corn within the realm 
there would be plenty for’all and at a low price. A self-sufficient England ! 

The first foreign lands to which the reader is conducted are to-day no longer 
foreign : Cornwall, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and Shetland. Of Cornwall, 
Boorde notes that there is plenty of fish and tin but that the beer is beastly. 
Many men and women he met could speak only “ Cornyshe.”’ Here is a fragment 
of his Cornish vocabulary :— 


“God morow to you Sir. Dar day dew a why, serra ! 
How do you fare ? Vata lew genar why ? 
Mayde, give me meat and drinke. Math-tath eus me barow ha dewas. 
God be with you ! Dew gena why !” 


Turning to the chapter on Scotland, we meet the Scot, announcing himself 
boastfully :— 
“IT am a Scotyshe man, and trew I am to Fraunce ; 
In every countrey, myselfe I do anaunce ; 
I wyll boost myself, I wyll crake and face ; 
I love to be exalted, here and in every place.” 


Boorde also says the Scots ‘‘ be hardy men and well favored,” but that they 
dissemble and are great thieves and liars. After which tirade, we read without 
surprise that ‘it is the devilish disposition of a Scotysh man, not to favour an 
Englyshe man, and I being there was hated,”’ though the writer hastens to add 
** my scyences (? medicines) did keep me in favour.” 

Scotland is described as of two parts : “‘ the one part next England, is Eden- 
borow, Lythgo, Sterlynge, Glasco, saint Androwes, saynt Johns towne, with the 
contres adiacent ; therein is plenty of fysh and flesh and evil ale, except Leith 
ale, and plenty of oten cakes. The other part of Scotlande is a baryn and waste 
countrey, full of mores lyke the lande of the wylde Ireshe. The borders, toward 
England, live in much poverty, having no houses but such as a man may build 
in two or three hours ; he and his wife and his horse are all in one room.”’ ‘* Most 
of theyr money is bras. Four Scottish pens is a placke and a placke is worth 
an Englysh peny, 18 Scotish pens is worth an Englyshe grote. In golde they 
have crownes worth of our money 4 shylynges and 8 pens.” As for speech it is 
““ muche lyke the northern speche of England.” Here it is :— 


“Do you know me good fellow ? Ken ye me, gewd falowh ? 
A pygge is good meat. A gryce is gewd sole. 
God morow, sir ! Gewd day, sher ! ” 


Before taking us across the Channel, Boorde interpolates a 
purport of which is to show that there is no land to pois with of Soaiaaiee 
xine very few Englishmen dwell abroad, but that in England there abide many 
# wankad wall nations. He adds, “‘ Let every man judge the cause why and 

_ Mention is made of another Handbook of Europe which h i 
giving the distances from city to city, with many other * notable niet 
manuscript he lent to Thomas Cromwell at Bishops Waltham, but ‘‘ because he 
had many matters to dyspache for al England, my boke was lost.”? One wonders 
if it still exists, and may even yet be found in some bundle of “ salvage.” 

Now Boorde is off on his grand tour of Chrystendome and out of Chrystendome 
ranging from Denmark to Barbary and from Biscay to Jerusalem. In Brabant 
he found a rich country with good wine and ample fare, including sturgeon 
tunny and other fish, good and cheap. In the great markets there was Arras 
cloth and silks, plate and precious stones, while Antwerp possessed “‘ the fayrest 
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flesh shambles in Christendome.”’ Nothing escaped the writer’s eye. Of “ hyge 
Doch land” (Germany), we are told that the people are rude in speech and apparel, 
but love to wear in their caps a fox tail or any long feather. The mountains 
there are so high that you can see the tops above the clouds, and there are fine 
cities such as Ulm and Augsburg. 

Poland is a great place for bees. The people eat and sell much honey. They 
also sell tar, pitch, and flax. ‘“‘ They be peasible men; they do not love warre 
but loveth to rest in a hole skin.”” So much for “‘ the Kyngedome of Poll.” 

As for France, Andrew Boorde knew it well : “‘ a rych countre and a pleasant.” 
The French love singing and dancing and music, and that they set the fashion, 
even in Boorde’s day, is shown by his couplet :— 


** Al nacions of me example do take, 
When any garment they go about to make.” 


From France to Italy is an easy transition, though our Andrew follows no 
set plan in his arrangement. Lombardy is described as “‘ a champion and fertile 
country.”” The Lombard is proud and cares for no man. “If he cast his head 
at the one side, displaying his hands abroad, and do shrug up his shoulders, 
speak no more to him, for you be answered.’ Above all things we are told to 
beware of the dogs which lie in wait for men’s shins and “‘ byte a man by the 
legges or he be ware.” 

Spain, on the other hand, is very poor. Often there is no meat to be had and 
one must be content with sardines and wine drawn out from a goat skin. Mean- 
while ‘‘ there are hogs under your feet at table and lice in your bed.” 

Then we go eastward to Greece and are surprised to read that “ the chief 
cyte of Grece is Constantinople, where is the fairest cathedral in the Worlde, 
called Saynte Sophyes Churche,”’ although, adds the orthodox Anglican, ‘‘ the 
Grecians do erre in many articles concerning our fayth.’’ The modern Greek 
of the sixteenth century is interesting :— 


‘* Sir, from whens do you come ? Ofende, apopoarkistis. 
I did come from England. Ego napurpasse apo to anglia. 
Sir, you be welcome. Ofende, calasurtis.”’ 


Egypt comes next, “‘ a countrey joyned to Jewry.” The people are swarthy, 
they be light fingered, yet are pleasant dancers. “‘ There be few Egipcians now, 
for Egipt is repleted with infydele alyons.” A prophetic statement indeed. As 
for the language :— 


**' You be welcome to the towne. Maysta ves barforas. 
Sit you down and drynke. Hyste len pee. 
Much good do it you ! Iche misto ! ” 


Linguists must form their own judgment on the correctness of Boorde’s vocab- 
ularies. To verify them would be an interesting little piece of research. 

The final chapter gives full directions to anyone who might desire to make 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. ‘The traveller was to ride to 
Sandwich, ship to Calais, thence to Venice, where, after buying a bed, also a 
chest with a lock and key, he was to bargain with the captain of a galley to take 
him to Jaffa, whence he would walk to Jerusalem. At Jerusalem he was to 
lodge with the Cordelian Friars, who would show him the Sepulchre. 

There we may leave our good Andrew Boorde, concluding with the “ God 
nyght, sir,” in the Hebrew tongue, with which he himself ends his guide-book : 
““Tailah tof, adonai.”? Alas, what would he say were he to return to-day and 
- behold the present condition of the lands he knew as “‘ Chrystendome ” ? 
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MODERN IRAQ 
By Humpurey Bowman, C.M.G., C.B.E.* 


On the 16th January 1943, the Government of Iraq, acting entirely on its own 
initiative, declared war on the Axis Powers, and signified its wish to adhere to 
the Declaration of the United Nations. Iraq is, therefore, the latest recruit to 
that large body of States that have bound themselves to fight in this war until 
Nazism and all that it implies are finally overthrown. It is the first time in 
history that an independent Arab State has declared war on the enemies of Great 
Britain as Great Britain’s ally, and marks an important epoch in the life of Iraq. 
It is, therefore, perhaps an appropriate moment to examine how Iraq has grown 
within the last twenty-five years from a group of Turkish provinces into a 
belligerent ally of Great Britain and the nations united with her. 

On the gist October 1918, when the armistice with Turkey was signed at 
the end of the last war, the territory of Iraq, or Mesopotamia as it was then more 
generally called, was occupied by a victorious British army, which after four 
years of strenuous fighting, not without some serious setbacks, had defeated the 
Turkish forces and wrested the country, for the first time for 400 years, from 
foreign control. The effects of the war on Iraq, already impoverished by centuries 
of misrule, corruption and insecurity, had been deplorable. The country was 
desperately poor. Mosul and the north had suffered most severely ; many had 
died there of starvation, and everywhere the retreating Turkish forces had left 
behind them a trail of misery, disease and death. 

But as the British army ‘advanced, it brought benefits in its train. The 
beginnings of a civil administration had been set up during the war under Sir 
Percy Cox, the Chief Political Officer, with headquarters first at Basra and later 
at Baghdad, to deal with all branches of Government, including revenue, justice, 
- police, communications, health and education. With the cessation of hostilities, 
this administration developed ; and as it developed prosperity began to increase. 
Sir Percy Cox was temporarily appointed Minister at Tehran, and his deputy, 
Sir Arnold Wilson, took his place as the head of the civil government, the com- 
position of which, at least in its higher ranks, was largely British. The senior 
officials were for the most part men seconded from the army and recruited from 
every source, including the civil and political services of India, Egypt and the 
Sudan. Most of them already knew Arabic, the language of Iraq ; those who 
did not soon learnt enough for the proper fulfilment of their duties. 

Wilson was himself a remarkable man who, though still under forty, had 
already had a brilliant record of service in the Persian Gulf. He had a good 
knowledge of at least four or five Oriental languages, including Persian and 
Arabic ; his memory was phenomenal ; he had a passion for work that neither 
long office hours, arduous travel nor the exceptionally trying climate of an Iraq 
summer seemed to affect. He surrounded himself with a number of young 
ardent and industrious assistants, whose devotion for their Chief was no lead 
marked than their zeal for the tasks before them. The machine, under the 
inspiring genius of its head, worked at high pressure. But it ran smoothly and 
efficiently, and in the two years of Wilson’s régime a vast amount of valuable 
work was achieved. 

It was, however, clear from the beginning that such a form of alien government 
could not last. As constituted, it was indeed never intended to do more than 
bridge the gap between the war and the peace. President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points had been learnt and studied throughout the world, and the cry of self- 
determination was beginning to be heard for the first time in the Middle East. 
As early as November 1918, less than a month after the armistice with Turkey 
there was announced in Baghdad the Anglo-French Declaration, which, to the 


* Mr. Bowman was Director of Education in Iraq 1918-1920, and in Palestine 1920-1936. 
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surprise of all, promised in the names of Great Britain and France “ the estab- 
lishment of indigenous governments and administrations in Syria and Meso- 
potamia.” No date was given for the fulfilment of this promise, but from the 
wording of the document and from the manner in which it was issued there was 
little doubt in the minds of most present that the near future was indicated. 
Certainly the people of Iraq regarded it in this sense. There were, however, 
incessant delays during the Peace Conference and after, and little or nothing was 
done to implement the promise. Instead there was talk of a “ Mandate ”’ to 
be given to Great Britain as ‘‘ Mandatory.”’ Impatience developed into vexation, 
and vexation into unrest. In June 1920 open rebellion broke out and did not 
die down till October, by which time many valuable lives had been lost, and 
much bitterness aroused. 

But with the return of Sir Percy Cox as High Commissioner, a new policy 
was inaugurated. That policy, for which Sir Percy Cox was himself largely 
responsible, was to associate the people of the country in its administration, and 
to lay the foundations of an independent Government. The High Commissioner 
was ideally suited for his task. ‘‘ Cokus,” as the Iraqis called him, had had many 
years of experience in dealing with Arabs. He could be unbending or con- 
ciliatory as occasion demanded. He was known to be perfectly sincere and was 
universally trusted. In conducting the new policy he was ably supported by 
Gertrude Bell, who would perhaps at times have liked him to move faster than 
he thought desirable. Miss Bell had served under Sir Percy Cox from 1916, and 
now held the post of Oriental Secretary. Her knowledge of the country and its 
people was profound. No Arab visited the Residency without first seeing Al 
Khattin, “‘ The Lady,” who, if she did not know all about him already, soon 
learnt it after a brief interview conducted on her side in as fluent Arabic as that 
of the visitor. Her one wish was to see Iraq self-governing and independent ; 
her wish was all but fulfilled when she died, worn out by work and overtaxed 
by her own ardent spirit, in 1926. 

The mandate for Iraq was in due course granted to Great Britain, though 
no mandate was ever actually issued. In 1921 the Amir Feisal, who had won 
renown in the war with Colonel Lawrence by his side as the leader of the Arab 
Revolt, was chosen as the first King of Iraq. He was the third son of the Sherif 
Hussain of Mecca, later King of the Hejaz, and a member, therefore, of the 
Hashimite dynasty, whose history and traditions lay in the Hejaz, and which 
had no direct contact with Iraq. But he was accepted by the people as a scion 
of the most noble Arab house in Islam, and by his charm of manner, wise states- 
manship and kingly attributes soon won the loyalty and affection of his adopted 
country. 

ies 922 a treaty to replace the mandate was signed between Great Britain 
and Iraq ; but, owing to local objection to certain agreements under the treaty, 
it was not ratified till 1924. In July 1925 the first Iraqi Parliament under the 
new constitution was elected, and Iraq was well on the way to becoming an 
independent self-governing State. British advisers were attached to the principal 
Ministries, and final control of the administration rested with the High Com- 
missioner, since Great Britain as Mandatory Power was responsible to the League 
for the conduct of affairs ; but executive power was, with the exception of a few 
technical experts, in the hands of Iraqi officials. In January 1926 the former 
treaty was replaced by a new one, providing that at four-year intervals Iraq’s 
progress towards complete independence should be considered by Great Britain, 
who would then support her admission to the League of Nations. So satisfactory 
was this progress deemed by His Majesty’s Government that, in 1930, a ‘Treaty 
of Alliance was signed. This Treaty, whose duration is for twenty-five years, is 
that which binds the two countries to-day. Its main provisions are (1) in the 
event of war each shall come to the aid of the other ; the obligation on Iraq’s 
side being limited to furnishing to her Ally’s armed forces all facilities and 

‘assistance in her power, including the use of all means of communication ; 
(2) British air bases at Basra and west of the Euphrates ; (3) the sovereign 
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independence of Iraq, and her complete responsibility for internal affairs. The 
Treaty was signed by the High Commissioner, Sir Francis Humphrys, and by 
the Prime Minister of Iraq, Nuri Pasha al Said. (It is the same Nuri Pasha, 
once again Prime Minister, now supported by a constitutional government, who 
declared war on the Axis last January.) Two years later, with strong British 
support, Iraq was admitted to the League of Nations ; the mandatory régime 
came to an end, and the British High Commissioner became His Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Baghdad. 

In 1933 King Feisal died. His death was an irreparable loss to the country 
and to the Arab world in general. A man of great personal charm, of com- 
manding figure—‘ very tall and pillar-like”’? as Lawrence described him—and 
with a natural gift for diplomacy, Feisal had won for himself, by the end of his 
twelve years’ reign, a position that even his warmest admirers could hardly have 
foreseen. His youthful son Ghazi was killed in a motor accident six years later, 
and it is his eight-year-old grandson, Feisal II, who to-day is the King of Iraq. 
The Regent is the boy-king’s uncle, the Amir Abdul Illah. 

With the outbreak of war in September 1939, Iraq broke off diplomatic 
relations with Germany, but German propaganda, already at work in that 
country as elsewhere, at once began to spread its poisonous influence. Evil 
effects were not long in coming. In April 1941, Rashid Ali, the former Prime 
Minister, supported by four leading Iraqi officers, known as the “‘ Golden Square,” 
secured the reins of government by a military coup d’état and turned out the 
Regent. Though profuse with assurances of his loyalty to the Treaty of Alliance, 
Rashid Ali clearly intended to pursue a policy hostile to Great Britain. Prompt 
action on our part was necessary, and troops were sent from India to Basra. 
No opposition was offered to their landing, but when Rashid Ali realised that 
it was our intention to build up a British force in Iraq in order that our lines 
of communication should not be at the mercy of a hostile Iraqi administration, 
he resorted to force. The British airfield at Habbaniya, west of the Euphrates, 
was surrounded by Iraqi troops ; the British Embassy in Baghdad was isolated ; 
German aircraft landed at Mosul. Happily the Iraqi army had little stomach 
for fighting against their ally, and Germany was too much occupied elsewhere 
to send substantial help. When reinforcements arrived from India and Trans- 
jordan, the British soon gained control of the situation. Rashid Ali and his 
confederates fled the country ; a new and friendly government came into power ; 
and the Regent was able to return to Baghdad. All necessary facilities were 
granted by the Iraqi Government in accordance with the Treaty ; the lines 
of communication and certain strategic posts were held by British troops, while 
the frontier was strongly guarded. 

On the political side, too, the Iraqi Government has since co-operated well. 
It is fortunate that during this critical time General Nuri Pasha should be 
directing Iraqi affairs. He is an old and trusted friend of Great Britain, well 
known and well liked in this country, who realises that Iraq’s future as a pros- 
perous and independent State depends on the Anglo-Iraqi Alliance and on the 
victory of the United Nations. No less fortunate is it that the British Ambassador 
should be Sir Kinahan Cornwallis, who originally came to Iraq in Tg21 with 
Feisal, at the latter’s special request, remained there as Adviser to the Ministry 
of the Interior for fourteen years, and after a brief period of retirement returned 
to Iraq in the spring of 1941 as our Ambassador, just as Rashid Ali was staging 
his coup d état. It is in great measure due to the patience, the tactfulness, above 
all the experience of its country and its people possessed by Sir Kinahan Corn- 
wallis, that Iraq is as friendly to us as she is to-day. 

Having traced briefly the history of modern Iraq, we may now glance at 
some of its more important characteristics. The climate of Iraq is trying even 
to the local inhabitant—to the European it is at times almost insupportable. 
The shade temperature of the summer in the plains of the centre and south 
is seldom below, and frequently above, 100°, even rising on occasions to 120° 
or more. ‘The nights, on the other hand, are generally cool, and by sleeping on 
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the roof, and spending the hot part of the day in the sirdab or cellar, where the 
air is cooled by electric fans or other means, life is made more tolerable. The 
winter rainfall, though not heavy except in the north, is enough to make the 
alluvial soil into a sea of mud; while flooding from the rivers in spring is a 
perennial danger in spite of the ‘‘ bunds ”’ that protect the banks. 

The population of approximately three millions are mainly Moslem Arabs, 
of whom more than half belong to the Shiah sect. These differ from the orthodox 
Sunnis, not so much in religious belief as in political theory. The Shiahs regard 
Ali, son-in-law of the Prophet Mohammed, and his sons Hasan and Hussein, 
as the rightful successors of the Prophet, whereas the Sunnis look upon the three 
first Caliphs as his legitimate successors. The Sunnis are to be found mainly in the 
north, the Shiahs in the south except in Basra and among the desert nomads ; 
while the three holy cities of Najaf, Karbala and Kadhimain are exclusively Shiah., 
It was at Karbala that Hussein was killed in battle in a.p. 680, and every year 
in the month of Moharram is enacted the macabre play recalling his death, 
when the Shiahs work themselves up to a state of religious frenzy by marching 
in procession, chanting in unison the names of the martyrs, beating themselves 
with whips and chains, and slashing their heads with knives till the blood flows 
down their white robes. It is a scene that none can witness without emotion. 
The principal Moslem minority are the Kurds, who inhabit the hill country to 
the north-east, and who differ racially and linguistically from the Arabs. They 
have attempted on more than one occasion to break away from the Iraqi State, 
but their present attitude is to accept its authority without undue loyalty or 
enthusiasm. 

Other minorities are numerous. The Christian communities, of which there 
are several, are mainly to be found in Mosul and the villages of the north. They 
include the Nestorians or Assyrians ; their uniate branch, the Chaldeans, who 
while retaining their own language and rites acknowledge the supremacy of 
Rome ; the Jacobites with their corresponding uniate Church known as the 
Syrian Catholic ; and a sprinkling of Armenians. Then there are the Sabaeans, 
who, though neither Christian nor Moslem, have affinities with both, and whose 
faith compels them to live near running water, so that they may indulge in their 
frequent baptismal rites. ‘These live mainly at Amara on the Tigris, and are 
famous for their craftsmanship in silver and antimony. In the Jebel Sinjar, 
west of Mosul, live the Yazidis, sometimes called ‘“‘ Devil Worshippers ”— 
a misnomer, however, as they do not worship, but seek rather to conciliate or 
placate the Devil. The considerable Jewish community is confined to the towns ; 
it is probable that Jews have existed in Iraq ever since the days of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who brought them as captives from Jerusalem to Babylon. 

Apart from the town-dwellers the population of Iraq are either peasants or 
nomads. Iraq is essentially an agricultural country, but only one-fifth of it is 
cultivable, the remainder consisting of desert, marsh or mountain. Much that 
was formerly uncultivated has been recently improved by the extended use of 
irrigation ; and there is no doubt that in ancient times there existed irrigation 
works on a far greater scale than to-day, as is shown by the network of old canal 
beds so clearly seen in aerial photographs. Wheat, barley and rice are the main 
crops ; while maize, millet, sesame and cotton are also grown. But the date 
palm is the most important source of export trade; Iraqi dates are famous 
throughout the world, and some 150,000 metric tons, mostly from Basra, are 
exported annually. abe 

The desert is inhabited by nomadic tribes, living in their black tents of camel- 
hair and moving according to the season with their camels, sheep and goats to 
seek open pasture during the winter rains, or in the summer near the rivers or 
the permanent water-holes. These Bedawin live much in the same way as did 
Abraham, himself a tribal shaikh, who came, as we know, from Ur on the 
Euphrates, and did the “ great trek” with his tribe across the desert to Hebron 
in Palestine. They have their own laws and customs, and are even now to some 


extent independent of government control. 
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Iraq possesses one product of enormous value—oil. The main oilfield is 
that situated near Kirkuk, about 150 miles north of Baghdad ; from Kirkuk 
runs the famous pipe-line of the Iraq Petroleum Company, 600 miles to the 
Mediterranean. At Haditha on the Euphrates the line bifurcates, one branch 
ending at Haifa in Palestine, the other at Tripoli in French mandated territory. 
Along the route runs a motor-road, and at intervals are pumping stations, with 
British and Arab personnel, responsible for the supervision of the daily flow of 
oil. Before the present war, the Iraqi Government was receiving more than 
£1,000,000 a year from the Company by way of royalties—a most valuable 
addition to its revenue. 

No longer cut off, as she was under the Turkish régime, from the outside 
world, Iraq is in closer touch with her neighbours and indeed with Europe than 
she has ever been before. Motor-cars traverse the desert to Syria in twenty-four 
hours or less; the railway connects Baghdad with Syria and Turkey on the 
west, and with the modern and expanding port of Basra on the south, while British 
and other air services make use of Iraqi airfields on their route to and from 
India. Situated as she is in the centre of the Middle East, and with outlets for 
her trade in grain, dates and oil, Iraq’s economic importance is likely to develop 
rapidly after the war. 

In one direction her progress as a civilised State has been less successful. 
Education no doubt has advanced greatly since the present writer helped to lay 
its foundations twenty-five years ago. But Iraq, like some other Arab countries, 
tends to lay too much stress on literary, and too little on technical, agricultural 
and commercial education. And illiteracy is still widespread in the country 
districts. Nor are the schools free of political influence. Fortunately the present 
Prime Minister takes a keen personal interest in this important matter, and 
assisted as he is by an experienced British Adviser and a few Egyptian experts, 
there is good reason to hope that before long the educational system will expand 
and improve. With better education will come better health. The health 
service has indeed done much to improve hygienic conditions and to diminish, 
though not as yet to eliminate, such diseases as smallpox, cholera and plague. 
But ignorance, especially among the poorer classes, is still responsible for much 
avoidable disease. 

Of Iraq’s ancient history this is not the place to speak. But no account of 
the country would be complete without a word on the field of research that 
Iraq offers to the archaeologist. From the ruins of Nineveh, near Mosul ; from 
Asshur, the capital of Assyria ; from Babylon, near Hilla on the Euphrates, 
where the bricks of the ancient city can be seen mixed with those of the new ; 
from Ur, where Sir Leonard Woolley has in recent years unearthed records of 
immense interest and value to the student of the Bible—from all these sites the 
history of ancient civilisation has been opened up to enrich the knowledge of 
mankind. The field is far from being exhausted, and no doubt the advent of 
peace will see the return of the archaeologist, to the benefit of Iraq and the world. 

Such is Iraq—a country that has frequently in its history been under foreign 
domination, sometimes to its advantage, sometimes the reverse. It has suffered 
and prospered and suffered again. Since 1918 there has been a revival of pros- 
perity. ‘The friendship and guidance offered to Iraq by Great Britain since the 
last war have given her in twenty-five years what she has not had for centuries— 
independence, sovereignty and a place in the world. Her geographical and 
economic importance is undoubted. Her political importance will depend as 
much upon her own people as upon her alliance with Great Britain. Given 
wise statesmanship, stable government and confidence in our friendship, Iraq 
will asuredly continue to advance along the path of progress. 
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MAP OF ECONOMIC REGIONS OF SCOTLAND 


By CaTHERINE P. Snoperass, M.A., Ph.D., Department of Geography, 
University of Edinburgh 


Tue need for a map to show the broad economic divisions of Scotland was felt 
by people engaged in research preliminary to planning. The accompanying 
map is a reduction and simplification of a coloured map made on the ten miles 
to one-inch scale which attempted to meet this need. Owing to the present state 
of available knowledge of Scotland such a map cannot claim to be 100 per cent. 
correct, particularly with regard to industrial distributions. A perfect map of 
economic regions, however, will be possible only when local and regional research 
has been completed throughout the country. Hence the present map is put 
forward as an interim working base map in the hope that it may play a useful 
part in the fact-finding enquiries and regional and national syntheses which are 
an essential preliminary if the practical side of planning for a better future for 
Scotland is to be on sound lines. 

The fundamental natural and economic division of Scotland is into highland 
and lowland, and this division is one of the most important features of the map. 
It was ascertained by an examination of the one-inch Popular Edition sheets. 
But the highland areas themselves can be divided into three main sub-divisions : 
the Central and N.W. Highlands, the Southern Uplands, and the isolated hill 
masses of the lowlands. 


1. HIGHLANDS 


REGION 1A—CENTRAL AND NortH-West HIGHLANDS 


The Central Highlands, much of which lie above 1500 feet, consist mainly of 
steeply sloping land. Improved land is found only in the major valleys. In the 
Hebrides and the coastlands of the N.W. mainland the ill-drained, ice-scraped 
surface of hard old rocks is generally of low elevation and gentle slope and is 
covered in large part with bog and moor. Except in the valley bottoms and the 
coastal fringes the soils of both areas are generally thin and there are considerable 
exposures of bare rock. A large proportion, usually well over go per cent. of the 
surface, is rough grazing. At present the land is utilised mainly for deer forests 
and large sheep farms, with crofts on the west and north coasts, on the islands 
and in some of the valleys. It is important to note, however, that before the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the characteristic use was crofting with cattle 
keeping and seasonal transhumance from lower valley land to high pastures, as 
in the similar regions of Norway to-day. Human settlement is discontinuous, 
occurring in strips (1) along the valleys, which form the natural units of settle- 
ment, and (2) on the coastal fringes, which sometimes consist of fertile raised 
beaches, e.g. in W. Uist. Roads are few, each settlement being served generally 
by one only which runs lengthwise up the valley or along the coast. The improved 
land and crofting settlements shown by the black shading were taken from the 
one-inch Popular Sheets. 


REGION IB—SOUTHERN UPLANDS 


This is a region of hill and valley, with rounded flat-topped hills generally 
less than 2000 feet in height. The slopes, though frequently steep, are usually 
mantled with glacial drift and smooth. There is a high proportion of rough 
grazing with some improved land in the valleys. ‘The characteristic occupation 
is sheep-farming, with cattle-rearing and dairying in some of the larger valleys 
and tweed and hosiery manufacturing in the valleys of the upper Tweed and 
some of its tributaries. As in the Central Highlands, human settlement is con- 
fined to the valleys and is discontinuous. Roads are few. The improved land 
is shaded in black. 
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REGION 1c—IsoLATED Hitt Masses oF THE LOWLANDS 


On account of the small scale only the larger of these masses are shown on 
the map. They are similar to the Southern Uplands in form and use but have 
no towns or manufacturing industry. Those in the Central Lowlands are often 
important as the gathering grounds for water supplies for the neighbouring 
densely peopled urban and industrial areas. 


2-7, LOWLANDS 


The lowlands mainly consist of land which lies below 1000 feet and slopes’ 
gently or with a moderate gradient. Moorland occurs only on isolated hills, 
steep valley sides, poorly drained areas, and sand and shingle sub-soils. Human 
settlement is generally continuous with a fairly even distribution of farms, with 
villages and towns at intervals. There is a close network of roads. The lowlands 
have been sub-divided according to broad agricultural types which are indicated 
on the map by different shadings. 


2. THe Far Nort CATTLE- AND SHEEP-REARING REGION 


The chief crops are oats and turnips. Grass occupies 62 per cent. of the 
farmland in Caithness and 54 per cent. in Orkney. The latter has an important 
poultry industry. 


3. THe Nortu-East CATTLE-REARING AND BEEF-PRODUCING REGION 


Temperatures are relatively low, especially in spring, and rainfall is moderate, 
25-35 inches per year. The chief crops are still oats and turnips, while grass 
generally occupies from 50 to 55 per cent. of the farmland. Two significant 
sub-regions are shown by shading 3 (B). One comprises the Moray Firth Coast- 
lands, where rainfall is about 25 inches, spring temperatures are higher than is 
usual in the North-east, and soils are derived from glacial drift over Old Red 
Sandstone. Here barley is important as well as oats and turnips, and some 
wheat is grown. ‘The other is in the neighbourhood of Aberdeen city, where, 
owing to proximity to an urban market, the presence of dairying and of potato 
production on a commercial scale modifies the general N.E. type. 


4. THE East Coast Mrxep FaRMING REGION WITH CONCENTRATION ON CROP 
PRODUCTION IN THE LOWER CoasTAL DIsTRICTS 


This region is characterised by a variety of farm type, the differences being 
occasioned chiefly by variations in altitude, soil, and distance from the sea and 
from large consuming centres. Speaking generally, it may be said that there is 
intensive cash-cropping with associated bullock fattening in the lower coastal 
districts, merging through zones of gradual transition into long rotation arable 
and grass farming with stock-rearing at the higher levels. 

(A) In the belt of intensive crop production, shown by closer shading, tem- 
peratures are relatively high and rainfall low, 25-31 inches. The chief crops are 
oats, wheat, barley, potatoes, and turnips, and only 25 to 50 per cent. of the 
farmland is in grass. In certain favourable situations, usually near the towns, 
market gardening is carried on, e.g. on the raised beaches east of Edinburgh. 

(B) The stock-rearing and transition areas show considerable variety. At 
the higher levels in the Lothians sheep-rearing is the chief activity. Grass gener- 
ally occupies from 60 to 70 per cent. of the farmland, and oats and turnips with 
enough potatoes for the needs of the farm’s inhabitants are practically the only 
crops grown. At the higher levels north of the Forth soils are generally derived 
from glacial drift over Old Red Sandstone or from igneous rocks, and are relatively 
light. ‘There is fully more cropping, and grass usually occupies only from 50 to 
60 per cent. of the farmland. Cattle-rearing and sheep-rearing are both 
important, 
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5. TWEED VALLEY SHEEP-REARING AND MutTon-Propucinc REGION 


In the Tweed basin there is a gradual change from a lowland type of sheep- 
farming, in which cash cropping is also important, to an upper and western type 
where grass is very extensive and crops are grown almost entirely for stock 
feeding. In the lowland or “‘ Merse ” type (A) the rainfall is less than 30 inches, 
and the chief crops are oats, barley, wheat, and turnips, with grass occupying 
50 to 60 per cent. of the farmland. In the upper and western type (B) the rainfall 
ranges from 28 to 40 inches, grass accounts for from 65 to 80 per cent. of the 
farmland, and oats and turnips are the principal crops. 


6. THE WESTERN AND CENTRAL DarIRYING REGION 


The annual rainfall is generally from 40 to 50 inches and grassland is domin- 
ant, occupying 60 to go per cent. of the farmland. Broadly speaking, the region 
is devoted to dairying with cattle- and sheep-rearing in the less accessible and 
higher parts. On the map two main types are distinguished: (A) a general 
one with over 70 per cent. in grass and oats the chief crop on the arable land ; 
(B) coastal or estuary fringe types with 60 to 70 per cent. in grass and rather more 
cropping, including potatoes and wheat, with beans on the Carse of Stirling ; 
market garden crops, especially rhubarb, on the alluvium and gravels of the 
Clyde valley east of Glasgow; and early potatoes on the N. and S. Ayrshire 
raised beaches with light sandy soils and high spring temperatures. These early 
potatoes are grown year after year on the same soil. 


7. THE SouTH-WESTERN SHEEP- AND CATTLE-REARING REGION wiTH DaIRYING 
ON THE BeTTER LAND 


Rainfall is generally 40 to 50 inches per year. The principal crops are oats 
and turnips, and grass accounts for 60 to 85 per cent. of the farmland. 


In addition to the above the original map showed the two chief fruit-growing 
areas, namely, the Blairgowrie raspberry area and the incised valley of the 
middle Clyde north of Lanark, whose chief products are now plums and tomatoes 
(grown under glass). Tomato production is a recent innovation and helped to 
compensate for the destruction of the famous strawberry industry which followed 
the ravages of disease. 


8. Coat-Mininc REGIONS 

The shading shows areas where mining is actually carried on. (Maps show- 
ing the distribution of the coal-bearing strata are published by the Geological 
Survey.) In the original map closer shading indicated those parts where mining 
employment is greatest. The data were obtained from an article on the “ Scottish 
Coalfields? by P. R. Crowe in the Scottish Geographical Magazine, 1929, and from 
a map prepared by D. L. Linton for the Royal Commission on the Location of 
Industry. 


g. INDUSTRIAL AREAS 

This was the most difficult feature to map accurately. The locations of large 
cities and their industrial satellites, and of fairly closely-knit groups of towns and 
villages engaged in manufacturing industry, were taken from the one-inch 
Popular Sheets, and they are shown on the map by symbol g (4). Burghs of 
over 20,000 inhabitants with important manufacturing industries are similarly 
indicated. ; a) 

Unfortunately, the Census does not give occupational statistics for burghs of 
less than 17,000 inhabitants. For data on industrial employment outwith the 
large burghs recourse had to be made to various sources, ¢.g. certain maps 
compiled for the Royal Commission on the Location of Industry by D. L. Linton, 
estimates made from the Census, geographical literature, gazetteers, and personal 
knowledge. The black squares represent settlements estimated to have from about 


B 
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2000 to 5000 people in industrial employment, the triangles those with from 
500 or so to about 1500, 9 (B). On the original map an attempt was made to 
show small settlements with some manufacturing industry as well, but for obvious 
reasons these are omitted from this small reproduction. 


10. FISHERIES 


The statistics of landings of white fish and herring were obtained from the 
Report of the Fishery Board for 1938 :— 


Symbol A represents approximately 100,000 cwt. of white fish landed in 1938. 


Wis eB re from 10,000-50,000 ” » > » 
ok tg . approximately 100,000 + ,, _ herring sy a 
suntd ad) 3 from 10,000-50,000 53 *, » " 


Large symbol with number attached represents, e.g. © 5—500,000 cwts. 


TURKU AND HELSINKI: CAPITAL CITIES OF FINLAND 
By W. R. Mezap, M.Sc. 


Tue course of political history in Finland has been a consequence of geographical 
location between two nations—Sweden in the West, Russia in the East—which 
developed successively into powers of the first magnitude subsequent to the 
mediaeval period. From the twelfth century, when Swedish crusades into 
Finland announced Scandinavian expansion, until the Napoleonic Era, the land 
was principally subjected to Western influences. From 1812 until the Bolshevik 
Revolution in 1917 it was under the aegis of Russia. During the period of 
Swedish suzerainty the political centre of gravity reposed in the extreme south- 
west of Finland—in Turku (Abo). The Russian conquest witnessed transference 
of this centre to Helsinki (Helsingfors). Nineteenth-century Helsinki was a focus 
of Tsarist interests ; but it was also the nucleus of the evolving national spirit. 
While five centuries of historical experience combined to make Turku the tradi- 
tional centre of an independent Finland, the close association of Helsinki with the 
rise of a distinct Finnish nationality made it the “‘ spontaneous capital” of the 
new Republic. 

Archaeological evidence suggests that Turku felt the pulse of a wider European 
trade when it assembled about the Aura estuary as a simple trading settlement at 
the close of the Dark Ages. ‘“‘ Turku,” in fact, denotes ‘‘ a market-place,’’ and 
is indicative of the vital necessity of overseas trade for Finland from undocumented 
antiquity. When Christianity was introduced by the Swedes about 1154, their 
original peaceful penetration was concentrated in this pagan market. Church and 
fortress sprang up on the banks of the River Aura about 1250 announcing the 
genesis of Finland in response to the intrusive culture of Sweden. The enrich- 
ment and early reinforcement of Finland proceeded through Turku so that in the 
fourteenth century it was the military, ecclesiastical, and economic pivot of the 
new Swedish colony. From this point d’appui in the fertile Cape of Finland, 
Swedish armies pushed into the Central Lake region and along the Southern 
Coastal Plain. Commensurate with their concentric expansion from the insular 
base of Turku and their incorporation of the Finnish element of the interior, the 
metropolitan see acquired added security and importance. 

Many features of the immediate geographical environment favoured the 
persistence of Turku as political nucleus of the state. The stronghold, around 
which population concentrated, occupied a site easy to defend yet equally 
accessible for conduct of diplomatic and economic relations with the Outer 
World. The Aura was ingress to a hinterland comprising the most fertile part of 
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Finland—a storehouse of agricultural products and possibilities. A maritime 
situation facilitating Swedish contacts encouraged subsequent connexions with 
other Baltic stations. Furthermore, in Turku was found the rare combination of a 
town with commercial accessibility and a site affording valuable protection against 
attack from the High Seas. To the initiated the intricacies of the neighbouring 
archipelago were an open book ; to the stranger, a treacherous and bewildering 
maze. Like the Wendish ports, which retreated from the coast to avoid piratical 
descents, Turku occupied the so-called ‘‘ Inner Edge ”’ of the maritime margin, 
its guardian islands performing a protective function no less than the maritime 
plains of Northern Germany. Turku, exchange point between land and sea for 
the bulk of traffic passing between peninsular Finland and trans-Baltic countries, 
was a natural hub of routeways. ‘‘ All roads lead to Abo ’—runs an old Finnish 
proverb. The significance of the mediaeval port as transit centre and entrepét 
was augmented by the longer period of open water which enabled more continuous 
commercial relations. Sometimes, too, when sledge superseded sailing ship in 
trans-Bothnian connexions, the winter freeze even multiplied intersecting route- 
ways. A relatively fertile and insular base, a defensible site at the Aura estuary, 
a crossroads location—all contributed to the strategic position held by Turku in 
early times and interacted to influence its development as an urban settlement. 

It is valuable to compare Turku with Viipuri (Viborg)—the Karelian fortress 
which is its eastern complement. The polarisation of political power about these 
two points bears remarkable testimony to differentiating forces in geographical 
location. Turku, focus of contact of peninsular Finland, opened its windows 
upon Western Christendom ; Viipuri, focus of conflict of continental Finland, 
bolted its gates against Russian barbarism. Between the two dwelt the mass of 
the emergent Finnish nation, unconsolidated and untutored, active in co-opera- 
tion against Slavic aggression, a cushion of resistance. Viipuri and Turku were 
the point and counterpoint in the early Finnish scene. 

With the elevation of Finland to the rank of Grand Duchy in 1556 and stabilisa- 
tion of its flexible political boundaries during the midsummer of the Swedish 
Empire, the close liaison between Stockholm and its satellite, Turku, was 
strengthened. This tightening of bonds must be partly attributed to deter- 
mination of the Vasa dynasty to exterminate the influence of the Hanseatic con- 
federacy from its domains. The great German Trading League had centralised 
its activities in two principal metropolitan areas of Finland—Turku and Viipuri. 
Against its commercial monopoly, imperialist Sweden pitted a mercantilist policy 
which, from our point of view, had two results in the Grand Duchy. First the 
commerce of Turku declined rapidly and the economic centre of gravity shifted 
to the eastern borders where Viipuri assumed paramountcy in the Duchy’s 
foreign trade. Secondly, as a consequence of the active creation of subsidiary 
ports, Helsinki came into being. Its original function was to serve as rival to the 
growing centralisation of commerce in Tallin (Reval). The latter, situated upon 
the opposite coast of the Finnish Gulf and commanding the apron lands to 
Muscovy, was a leading Hanseatic entrepét and port of call for most Finnish 
and Russian-bound vessels. 

The initial project to establish Helsinki upon the island of Sandhamn 
was dropped in favour of a site within the protected confines of the inner harbour— 
at the mouth of the River Wande or Helsinge. Developing rapidly under royal 
patronage, the port soon boasted third largest trade (with regard to value) of the 
commercial centres of sixteenth-century Finland. 

The second phase of its evolution awaited the Governor-Generalship of Per 
Brahe—1637-40 : 1648-54. During the energetic regime of this Swedish dignitary 
Finland benefited from agricultural reforms, improved communications, and 
establishment of new urban settlements. The Age of the Renaissance, epitomised 
in the person of Per Brahe himself, was manifested also in the foundation of the 
University of Turku (1640). Reconstruction of Helsinki was begun in the autumn 
of the same year. Three alternative sites were considered. Sandhamn was again 
hinted ; but rejected. An elaborate project by one Anders Torstensson for the 
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development of Sdédernaés was also set aside. A compromise situation—less 
exposed than Sandhamn, less retired than Sédernas—was selected in Estnaskatan 
(see Fig. 3). With the transplantation of the port from Gamble” Helsingforss 
to Helsingfors, or Nyfors as it was also known, the old port suffered eclipse and 
eventual extinction. Helsinki remained primarily a commercial settlement until 
eighteenth-century Swedish reverses transformed the town into a virtual outpost. 
After the Treaty of Turku in 1743, Helsinki became a fortified frontier town, 
given nominal impregnability from the sea by the Sveaborg fortress of Augustin 
Ehrensvard. ‘ oP ine, 

Persistent Russian pressure, which pushed the Swedish boundary in Finland 
progressively farther to the West throughout the eighteenth century, culminated 
in ultimate annexation of the Buffer Duchy by Moscovy. As the contours of the 
Swedish realm in Finland had expanded concentrically from Turku, so retreat 
was made to this last remaining stronghold. The plains of Nyland provided the 
place d’armes to a century of challenges from the East. After 1800, the fate of 
Turku as capital of Finland swayed in the balance. In 1812, subsequent 
to Russian occupation, the administrative function was transferred to Hel- 
sinki—a growing regional centre and, with its 10,000 inhabitants, second most 
populous town in the Dukedom. ie : 

Thus began the third chapter in its history. As site for the political capital 
of the Grand Duchy as it was delineated by the Vienna Settlement, that of 
Helsinki was, objectively speaking, superior to that of Turku. Its more central 
location—midway between Russian and Swedish circles of interest—destroyed 
any lack of balance which retention of Turku or investiture of Viipuri might have 
occasioned. Moreover, as Jean Brunhes remarked, a state is a society in move- 
ment, the orientation of which is maladjusted during the incipient stages of its 
history. Hence, until the frontiers of the Duchy had assumed greater fixity than 
had been their unfortunate fate down to the nineteenth century, the administrative 
function was bound to be centred in and the national interests revolve around a 
city well removed from its landward circumscriptions. While nationhood in 
Romanov Finland was conceived in the womb of Central Suomi, gestation of 
national independence responded to the challenge of Slavdom and compensated 
for the spent political force of Sweden. The geographical locus of the nation in 
embryo was Helsinki. Thus, transference of administrative rights to Helsinki was 
not merely an act of political wisdom on the part of the Russians and a piece of 
historical irony for the Swedes, it provided a source of inspiration to the Finns 
themselves.. As it became infused with the inner attributes and sentimental 
associations of capital city, less a mere habitation of officialdom, Helsinki acted 
as a valuable check to centrifugal tendencies and stimulated national cohesion. 
Among accidental spurs to leadership was the destruction of Turku by fire in 
1827. In the same way as Turku’s conflagration of 1545 had contributed to the 
foundation of the port of Helsinki, so that of 1827 stimulated its emergence as the 
new capital. 

Interestingly enough a parallel change occurred simultaneously in Norway— 
joined to Sweden by the Peninsular Union in 1815. While the Finnish centre of 
gravity was shifted from Turku to Helsinki, the geographical focus of attention 
in Norway was moved from Bergen to Oslo. Both Helsinki and Oslo soon sur- 
passed their predecessors in size and importance. 

With this historical background in mind, let us glance next at the topographical 
location and immediate cultural landscape of the two Finnish cities. Modern 
Helsinki has arisen upon the restricted area of a highly dissected and low-lying 
peninsula—articulated in miniature replica of the Greek Peloponnesus. In his 
Sédernas project, Anders Torstensson planned a town of “ regular form with 
broad and spacious streets” . . . the whole “as regular as possible.” The 
present city seems to have followed these tentative seventeenth-century sugges- 
tions in that a grid system of urban planning has been superimposed upon the 
undulating granite basis. Architectural form adheres to the austere design and 
severe style of the functionalist school. Generous use of granite suggests that 
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modern Helsinki springs directly out of its bedrock. Yet, even in the heart of the 
metropolis, wooden houses of a century ago rub shoulders with storied granite 
tenements. ‘These are fragments of an older civilisation and characterise Finland 
as the land of Northern Forests in contrast to the Land of Granite. It has been 
said that the profile of Finland bears close superficial resemblance to that of a 
colonial country. The urban panorama of the capital also approaches in external 
appearance to metropolitan centres of the New World. 

The frayed outline of Helsinki’s peninsula is surrounded by relatively deep 
water capable of accommodating ocean-going vessels. At least six principal 
harbours are comprised within its configuration and there is ample room for 
extension of quayage. Indicative of the degree of economic integration attained 
by Helsinki in pre-war years was the specialisation of individual harbours. Like 
Turku, it has the open quays and jetties of a non-tidal, sheltered port. The 
principal disadvantage of the site of Helsinki which has asserted itself has been 
the restricted land area of the peninsula proper. Solution was being sought by 
the vertical expansion of the city and by improved communications with potential 
centres of suburban habitation. Only in recent years has urban settlement 
pushed through the bottleneck of the isthmus and overflowed into the hinterland 
of Helsinki. Development of the urban outliers has waited upon somewhat tardy 
ameliorations in the field of transport. 

Turku, in contradistinction to Helsinki, is not confined to the limits of the 
peninsula. The rectangular plan, following the central axis of the River Aura, 
dates from the mid-nineteenth-century reconstruction. Its site—the low and level 
terrain of a shallow valley—contrasts with the glaciated rock of Helsinki. Since 
the amorphous mass of old ‘Turku became the planned whole of the present city 
there have been no obstacles to harmonious expansion. Again, while Helsinki, 
in expanding, has projected itself on to neighbouring islands, e.g. Lautasaari and 
Brando, the relationship between the mainland and the archipelago differs in the 
case of Turku. The great, round, buckler-shaped islands, crowding the maritime 
approach to the latter port, are regions of independent activity. 

Just as Helsinki has crept gulfward into the peninsula, so Turku has ex- 
perienced slow historical movement to the West. An emerging coastline has 
tended continually to reduce the accessibility of Turku. Exchange, formerly 
concentrated in the upper reaches of the Aura, has shifted in the last century 
seaward beyond the mediaeval castle. The latter, originally occupying an island 
situation, now stands high and dry. Although there are few remaining historical 
relics, Turku has an atmosphere of antiquity which gives it affinity with the great 
mediaeval foundations of the East Sea—Tallinn, Riga, Stockholm—rather than 
with the other towns of Finland. It is distinctly a response to the Baltic milieu. 

In relation to the political configuration of Finland, both Turku and Helsinki 
occupy a peripheral and strategically weak location. On the other hand, both 
are situated in the most densely populated, climatically favoured and fertile region. 
Again, both are located upon the strip of coast which is most accessible to the 
Atlantic gateway and centres of West European civilisation. Mere propinquity 
to these is modified by the restrictive influence of the winter freeze. Now, except 
for cessation of cabotage, only in the severest winters are maritime connexions 
of Helsinki and Turku suspended. Turku boasts a continuously ice-free channel— 
thanks to ice-breakers: Helsinki is rarely closed for more than three weeks. 
Loosening of the shackles of the winter freeze has revolutionised Finnish contacts. 
The amelioration is radically important because geography has placed landward 
contacts in Finland at a premium and thrusts the entire economic life of the nation 
Baltic-wards. Helsinki and Turku as progressive maritime centres on the most 
propitious portion of the country’s East Sea littoral are the sensoria of the national 
organism. Helsinki has outgrown rivalry and, because Finland is incapable of 
supporting more than one major business centre, its ascendency increases through 
geographical momentum. Although its population has shown an absolute rate 
of expansion exceeding that of any other urban settlement of Finland over the last 
fifty years, approximately 300,000 inhabitants is not a disproportionate figure in 
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relation to the population of Finland as a whole.* Turku, with 70,000 inhabitants, 
is third city of the republic. 

Economic functions and activities in Turku and Helsinki in recent days have 
been varied, yet clearly differentiated from those of other Finnish centres. Their 
manufacturing industries have drawn their raw materials principally from over- 
seas sources and transformed them into products destined primarily for con- 
sumption in the home market. Elsewhere, production from indigenous raw 
materials has been undertaken for overseas markets. The principal reason for 
this is that neither port has any natural or artificial routeway tapping the great 
reservoir of natural resources in Central Finland. We may contrast the River 
Kymmene which, piercing the Salpausselka, opens up the forest reserves of the 
Lake Plateau and has given birth to the port of Kotka. The Saimaa Canal has 
given access to the timbered hinterland of Viipuri. Owing to the nature of their 
industrial activity, both Helsinki and Turku have shown adverse trade balances. 
This is in antithesis to the favourable balances of every other port and (usually) 
of the country as a whole. Nevertheless, in surveying the strikingly negative 
balance of the capital, it is important to bear in mind that, additional to its own 
role as a consumption centre, it is the major Finnish entrepét, assembling world 
products for redistribution over a nation-wide hinterland. ‘The principal imports 
of Helsinki in the immediate pre-war period were metals and metal products, 
machinery and instruments, minerals and mineral products, tissues, oils, and fats. 
Import structure of Turku, in the main, was a paler reflection of Helsinki, 
although it mirrored a preponderantly agricultural back country. 

Yet another contrast is offered to other industrial centres of Finland in that 
neither Helsinki nor Turku possesses proximate sources of motive power. Early 
industrial development was precluded save upon basis of imported fuel. Release 
awaited an artificial medium for geographical redistribution of the hydro-electric 
resources from the Eastern provinces. Modern evolution of a diversified manu- 
facturing process has therefore been synonymous with long-distance transmission 
of electrical energy. Artificial equalisation of resources through a complex 
interlinking of power stations has provided a steadily increasing supply of cheap 
motive power without which neither city could maintain its present manifold 
industries. 

As the principal industrial agglomeration, leading port, and ocean terminal 
of Finland, Helsinki is the dominant attractive force. Influences which have 
encouraged the flow of population from the interior to the coast have been 
especially strong in the instance of Helsinki, which possesses additionally the 
magnetic title of capital. Although impulses promoting this movement have 
weakened over the last decade, e.g. immigration into Helsinki declined from 
13,000 persons in 1928 to 6000 in 1936, social and economic problems caused by 
the influx persist. Yet, forces of geographical momentum have not detracted 
from the importance of Turku. The two cities remain in a measure comple- 
mentary, for the latter continues to be the cultural centre of Swedish-speaking 
Finland—while Helsinki, in the purlieus of mixed Suomen and Swedish cultures, 
is pivot of Finnish nationality. Turku, caught in the intensified Northern 
European web of contacts and communications, is strategically situated in 
relation to the Scandinavian world. Helsinki is the ‘ brain centre’? which 
knots together the international relations of the Republic. While Turku is an 
integral part of the Baltic fabric and its colourings have been only secondly a 
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response to the wider world economy, Helsinki—outgrowing the limited re- 
lationships of this inland sea—has been a symbol of progressive Finland impressing 
itself upon the world canvas. 

_ A postscript must be added. During the generation of its independence, the 
city ports of Finland were among the most flourishing of the Baltic commercial 
centres. ‘Their response was stimulated by a favourable conjunction of world 
relationships no less than by the brief opportunities for self-determination. As 
ports of a German appanage in the reduced arena of Baltic circulation, the 
immobilisation of Turku and Helsinki reflects the Time of Troubles to which 
Finland has again fallen heir. It may be assumed that there remain tenuous links 
with the bases of supply on the Wendish coast (air attacks on Rostock and Lubeck 
hint Allied cognizance of these Hanseatic ghosts). The future of Helsinki and 
Turku rests upon the status of Finland. Can we rely upon a prescience in the 
Finns in post-war years equal to their pre-war circumspection ? They have formed 
a frontier society of adaptable people mentally alert to the significance of geo- 
graphical realities. The history of the last century is tribute to their strategic 
mentality in the face of political change, their human resource in the light of 
economic progress. Traditional animosity made Finland only too anxious to 
accept the role designated to her by the Versailles School of political geographers. 
-As an integral part of the cordon sanitaire against Bolshevik infection Finland 
fulfilled its geopolitical task. The European setting has changed irrevocably. 
In the Russian policy of westernisation the wheel has come full circle. The with- 
drawal has been consummated in a return to west European civilisation. Can 
Finland now adapt herself to undertake a mission calculated to further the cause 
of European equilibrium (and therefore, indirectly, of Finnish stability) which 
-runs counter to traditional policy ? In other words, can Finland become a corner 
stone in a bridge of understanding across Northern Europe between the Atlantic 
States and Continental Russia? Can Finland revolutionise its international 
outlook, supersede its rather parochial sovereignty, yet simultaneously maintain 
its dynamic social qualities. The future of Finnish integrity rests upon the 
country’s capacity to transform itself from a buffer state into a linkland ; to co- 
operate over its Eastern marchlands as it has done over its Western Isles ; to 
reorientate its international function from negative to positive ends. Great 
though the audacity may be which accepts the environmental challenge in 
Finland, the energy required to grapple with institutional intractability (as it 
is displayed in Russian relationships) exceeds it. It is a problem which incor- 
porates primary environmental considerations, yet transcends them because its 
material covers the whole field of social psychology. 
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SOME IMPRESSIONS OF ABYSSINIA 
By Captain Ancus Bucuanan, M.C., F.R.S.G.S. 


ApyssiniA is the Switzerland of Africa, a mountain land of great scenic beauty 
with a pleasantly cool climate, a land which, with the development of an air 
service, can be linked closely with the outside world, and may well become a 
Mecca of the future traveller and tourist. A more substantial attraction, how- 
ever, will be its industrial awakening. 

The country is believed to have considerable mineral and other natural 
resources which are still largely unexplored, let alone developed. It is at present 
in a primitive state and is feudal in its construction ; its people up till now have 
engaged in tribal jealousies and tribal wars. The Abyssinians are not a homo- 
geneous race, but are of many tribes, and these have been accustomed to fight, 
to raid, and to pillage each other. They are of Semitic origin, and it is strange 
to think that they have remained isolated in their mountain fastnesses, untouched 
by world affairs so long, and now are suddenly confronted with all the diffi- 
culties and anxieties of changing from their primitive to modern standards. For 
this they must do or perish as an independent nation. That they do start to-day 
from a primitive condition should be frankly recognised, and if they are to be 
truly helped by us, our help must be kindly, tactful and understanding. They 
are a proud people, and, despite their more or less primitive state, are both 
intelligent and clever, and capable of steady advancement if they apply them- 
selves as energetically to peaceful government and occupations as they have done 
in the past to inter-tribal warfare. 

One natural resource which Abyssinia possesses and which is not too common 
in Africa, except in tropical parts where there is too much of it, is the abundant 
rainfall precipitated by the mountains. 

Ancient as is what civilisation the country possesses, still, from another point 
of view, it is a young country, with the prospect of a future of some importance. 
Its total area is some 350,000 square miles, nearly eleven times the size of Scotland. 
It contains seven provinces—Eritrea, Amara, Shoa, Galla, Sidama, Harar and 
Ogaden. It is a jewel in the desert, a desert which cannot encroach here as it 
does throughout Africa, protected as it is behind its forbidding escarpments. 

I was one of a small group of British officers commanding a body of Abys- 
sinians who had fled before the Italians, and our task was now to accompany 
them on their re-entry into their country. To find a point of entry in the escarp- 
ment we had to travel long distances in the low-lying desert which surrounds the 
great circle of Abyssinia. 

_ All around the great mountainous wall which surrounds the country is 
wilderness, sand, and lava rock, with low scrub thorn the chief vegetation. 
Practically on the Equator, it was sand and heat, heat and sand, day in and day 
out. A country where existence would be impossible but for the wells known to 
the natives. Wherever these wells are to be found, wandering natives are sure 
to be not far off, natives whose only possession is their livestock—straggling 
flocks of small, wiry goats, larger lop-eared sheep, big-horned, gaunt cattle, 
silent-footed camels, donkeys and mules—all with an air of deep dejection. 

All drift in to the life-giving water at some time each day, the herdsmen and 
naked children chirruping the herd-call as they come, each herd following its 
own call. Drinking and resting, gossiping and exchanging news, the call at the 
well is the occasion of a lively social gathering. For our small party of white 
men these calls meant luxury. Living rough in bush shirt and shorts, begrimed 
ear are the wells meant one of the greatest joys in these circumstances—a 
wash! The commonplace distinction of clean and dirty water meant nothing 
to us ; it might be clean, it might be dirty—it might even be flavoured with the 
decaying carcase of an animal which had fallen in. It was water. Apart from 
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the vicinity of the wells, sand everywhere, eating sand, drinking sand, breathing 
sand, and, withal, perfect fitness. 

All around the foot of the escarpment, wherever we went, the featureless 
monotony was only broken at intervals by the pleasing sight of ostriches, impala, 
gerenuk, gazelle, zebra, oryx, giraffe—all picking a precarious living. The flute- 
like call of the sand grouse drew attention to their flight to water at dusk or dawn, 
oe vultures, ravens and crows were always on the watch to devour any fallen 

east, 

Ultimately we entered Abyssinia from the direction of Khartum. Over this 
line of approach, through very rough and difficult country, all transport was by 
camel, The Emperor’s suite entered the country by much the same route, and 
the mortality among his camels is said to have amounted to as much as fifty-seven 
ina day. It was probably much greater ; I myself counted ninety dead camels 
on our route in twenty-five minutes’ walking, so that the death-rate among these 
most useful and much abused animals was lamentable. Lack of good food, the 
merciless nature of the country and the merciless accompaniments of war were 
the chief causes. 

My party had four hundred camels, loaded with three months’ supply of 
food and ammunition when we reached the terrifying defile which had to be 
climbed to enter Abyssinia. Every package had to be man-carried to the summit, 
and it took our Abyssinian soldiers three long days to complete the task: The 
track was one for mountain sheep, but our men who did the job were the sound- 
winded, agile-footed natives of Abyssinia. In addition to their physical fitness, 
they were doubtless spurred on by the thought of again setting foot in their own 
land. 

Our men had painted a glowing picture of their country, but they were 
justified. When we reached the top of the pass at an altitude of between six and 
seven thousand feet, we could hardly realise the beauty of the wonderland before 
our eyes. Africa and heat are synonymous, but here it was cool, even cold. We 
had passed abruptly from the African desert to a green-clad paradise of wooded 
hills and placid, cultivated valleys, the natives apparently unmoved by the 
reverberations of a world war. 

From the top of the pass at Matakal we marched by mountain tracks through 
central Gojjam, south of Lake Tana, till we struck an Italian road near Buré 
without encountering any opposition. The whole region of Gojjam was an ever- 
changing panorama of mountain, river, hill and pleasing valley, enriched with 
the music of innumerable birds. The nights as a rule were peaceful, broken 
occasionally by the hoot of an owl or the soft call of the silent-winged nightjar. 
Animal sounds such as the yelping of the jackal were more common, with the 
weird laughter of the hyena when excited, or the not unpleasant bell-like call 
when more placid. Leopards were fairly numerous but were seldom heard, and 
only once did I hear the roar of the lion at night. 

The country was well populated, with groups of native dwellings, small 
round huts of baked clay with thatched roofs. The natives own small areas of 
arable land similar to our Scottish crofts, they plough with oxen and primitive 
wooden ploughs, and grow wheat, barley and oats. In the gardens, fenced with 
thorn bushes, they grow tomatoes, chillis, tobacco and various vegetables and 
medicinal herbs. The people are poor, they have little but always have been 
accustomed to little. ‘Their clothing, if it can be called clothing, is little better 
than rags. ‘The children who herd the sheep, goats and cattle are naked, but 
are happy for all that. 

At the hut door one or two women will be standing about, accompanied by 
toddling children, the inevitable pi-dog, a few scratching hens, with, at a safe 
distance, the grotesque, thick-billed Abyssinian raven on the look-out for uncon- 
sidered trifles. 

The simple jobs of the day are round the door, water and firewood are 
carried in, grain is ground to meal between stones or pounded in primitive 
wooden mortars, herbs are gathered, a beast is slaughtered, skinned and cut up, 
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and goats and cows are milked to give their scanty contribution to the family 
menu. 

The family gather at meal times. Meat is the chief food of the Abyssinians, 
and they eat it raw, cut in strips from a larger piece. But they are also partial 
to it stewed, highly seasoned with cayenne pepper, and eaten with pancake-like 
slabs of rough brown bread, washed down with falla, a native beer, or teg, a native 
wine. 

They squat on the ground round the dish of meat. The father, or, if there is 
one, the serving retainer, slices off the strips of raw meat and passes them round 
to each member. 

As is the case throughout so much of Africa, the women do most of the work 
—a round of child-bearing, water-carrying, wood-finding, gathering the food 
from the land, penning the livestock at dusk, and preparing the meals of the day. 
The man’s part is to carry a rifle and swagger., I must say that in action we 
found our native soldiers swift-moving in patrol operations, expert in making 
use of natural cover, and fine fighters. 

In peaceful occupations, however, they have to do some of the heavy work 
of cultivation, such as the ploughing of the land for grain. 

The Abyssinian men are tall and lean. They are of Semitic origin and are 
copper-coloured rather than black. For dress they usually wear the shama, a 
piece of white cotton cloth draped over the shoulders in plaid fashion, reaching 
in loose folds to the knees. A jacket or shirt is worn under the shama, with jodhpur 
breeches covering the legs to the ankles, leaving the feet bare. Some walk bare- 
foot, others sport boots, carefully polished brown wellingtons for choice. 

Those who are armed, and they are the majority, wear imposing belts full of 
polished brass cartridge cases, deftly wound round the waist in two or three 
folds, while the rifles they carry may be long or short, modern or obsolete—as 
long as it is a rifle the owner is a man. 

Additional ornamentations of dress are scarves round the neck and varieties 
of odd-coloured and odd-shaped headgear. Others again are bare-headed, and 
have a great mass of hair combed to stand erect, sometimes as high as ten inches. 

The Abyssinian women wear a voluminous amount of clothing, seldom clean. 
The outer garment is one piece, tied or belted round the middle, giving a bodice 
appearance above the waist, a loose cotton cloth is thrown over the shoulders 
like a shawl. The many other garments underneath are for warmth, for it is 
cold except at the height of the sun. Generally the women are active and carry 
themselves well. They are not shy or unassertive, but, on the contrary, they 
appear to exercise considerable authority. 

To return to the road near Buré. Our course was now southward to the Blue 
Nile, and we were accompanied by quite a large native following. Gradually 
our camels died out, and in their place we hired or bought pack horses, pack 
mules and donkeys, which were accompanied by a crowd of noisy and fantastic- 
ally dressed men, women and children, picturesque if unsoldierly. We reached 
our first objective, Debra Markos, just as the seasonal rains broke, and, as nothing 
more could be done on the march till the dry season returned, we did garrison 
duty for the next three months. 

Debra Markos was formerly the capital of Gojjam, is situated on a prominent 
rise at an altitude of over 8000 feet, and is surrounded by open grass lands. It 
has 10,000 inhabitants. . 

Water from perennial streams is abundant. Throughout most of the Gojjam 
plateau the temperature is moderate, and varies surprisingly little from month 
i ce or from day to day. In the deep valleys the temperature is naturally 

igher. 

The walled-in fort of Debra Markos is on the edge of a crag faci : 
on the other three sides are congregated the eativel ayalinene The nite nee 
formerly occupied by King Tekla Haimanot’s Church, but this was demolished 
by order of the Italian Starace. The people are Coptic Christians, and the 
demolition of their church was bitterly resented. ; 
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The rains at Debra Markos were the heaviest I have seen in Africa. Nor- 
mally they start in June, increase to a maximum in July and August, and gradu- 
ally decrease till the end of September. 

Monotony was relieved by the presence of rival Rases or chiefs, each main- 
taining his rights against other Rases by force of arms in repeated encounters. 
There was firing in the town almost daily or nightly, joined in on one occasion 
by our own men, who fired from the fort walls, and who brought on our heads 
quite a battle before we got the situation in hand and an uneasy peace restored. 

While at Debra Markos I received a wireless message instructing me to 
proceed to Addis Ababa. A car was to meet me on the south bank of the Blue’ 
Nile ; I was on the north bank, the swollen river was in full flood, the bridge at 
the Safartak crossing had been swept away, and the cross-river cable which ran 
an overhead bucket for use in emergency had snapped. As I was not able to 
fly, the means of crossing to the north bank were not at the moment particularly 
obvious. The canyon through which the river runs at this point is nearly a mile 
deep, and looking down from the edge of the north wall where I arrived was 
somewhat unnerving. However, difficulties only exist to be overcome, and 
ultimately two natives put me across on a raft. This was a contrivance four and 
a half feet long by fifteen inches wide, constructed of boughs and grass filling a 
covering of undressed cowhide. On the middle of this I sat astride with feet 
dangling in the water, one man swimming at the forward end and pulling the 
bow upstream, while the other swimmer pushed the after end. Gradually we 
edged across till we reached the other bank two miles downstream, the terrific 
current having carried us down in the process. 

I climbed up to the Shoa plateau, and, after hot tea from some South Africans 
who were working at the cable, I left for Addis in one of their lorries, no car 
having been sent for me after all, as it was thought crossing was impossible. Next 
day I reached Addis Ababa. 

The capital of Abyssinia is attractive in its setting ; it covers an area of four 
square miles, and has a population of 130,000. The south-east part is on a low 
level ; the remainder sweeps steeply upward to the escarpment north of the 
town, the crest of which rises to a further height of 1000 feet. Generally speaking, 
it is a town of steep, twisting streets, untidy in its haphazard growth. Fine modern 
buildings stand side by side with huts of mud or tin. The asphalt streets have 
footpaths and kerbs, but the former are of unfinished rubble and mud. The 
streets, lined with eucalyptus trees, are crowded during the day with people and 
vehicles, the horse buggy predominating. Loose horses and sheep, indifferent 
to the traffic, wander about untended. Children do not appear to be numerous, 
and those that are to be seen appear to have little care or attention from their 
elders. Many of the little ones are entirely naked, while others have a goatskin 
or sheepskin partly covering lean little shivering bodies. 

There is no European segregation. ve 

In Addis again the silence of the night is invariably broken by vicious rifle 
fire as angry men fight over their women or in the eternal tribal disputes, or to 

revent the theft of their property ; no one pays much attention. And even in 
the heart of the town at night may be heard the howl of that useful scavenger, 
the hyena. : on 
_ While in the capital I had the honour, along with other British officers, of 
being presented to the Emperor and Empress. Haile Selassie looked careworn 
and anxious, and there is little wonder. He has a difficult task before him in 
introducing modern methods and institutions to his turbulent people, and in 
bringing order out of the chaos left by the Italians. Physically not a robust- 
looking man, it is his great and unconquerable spirit which has brought him 
through so much suffering and tribulation to reach his own place at last. 

He has gained the sympathetic admiration of the whole civilised world, and 
it is devoutly to be hoped that the sympathetic hand of our nation will always 
be held out to him to aid him in an undertaking which might daunt the bravest. 
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NOTES ON A JOURNEY TO THE BURMA-YUNNAN FRONTIER 
By L. A. D. LEsLiz 


In 1926 I was in Burma. The country in the north of Burma, adjacent to the 
Yunnan frontier, was then little known, and tribal lawlessness had not long been 
suppressed. The frontier exercised a considerable fascination for me, and I 
determined to see it for myself. 

I left Mandalay in November of that year by steamer up the Irrawaddy 
for Bhamo, nearly 1000 miles from the mouth of the river, and the terminus of 
the main caravan route between China and Burma. 

Bhamo is a small native town and bazaar, and lies at the foot of the hills 
forming the frontier, from which it is only thirty miles distant as the crow flies. 
There are about half a dozen Government officials in the town, and the rest of 
the population consists of Burmese, Chinese and a few visiting Kachins. 

From Bhamo I started out with three pack mules carrying my belongings, 
and two Chinese boys, one to act as cook and the other as muleteer. I could 
speak no Chinese and they could speak no English, but, as always happens in 
such cases, we quickly arrived at a satisfactory method of communication by 
means of signs. 

Shortly after leaving Bhamo we plunged into thick jungle; there was a road 
for the first eleven miles, but after that nothing but a rough hill track. In this 
region the hills do not exceed 6000 feet, but their slopes are very steep and are 
covered with dense jungle. The whole country is intersected by streams and 
torrents, and, as there are no roads, wheeled traffic is impossible. 

The track ran alongside the gorge formed by the Taiping river. We passed 
no other travellers except the mule caravans crossing over from Yunnan. 

The jungle was brilliantly coloured with orchids, green butterflies and green 
parrakeets. ‘The only habitations were small clusters of Kachin huts. The 
Kachin himself is wild and woolly looking, he is dirty, his clothes hang in tatters, 
and he carries with him an arsenal of weapons—spears, dahs, and rusty muskets. 
But his appearance seems to blend with his surroundings, just like one of the 
mountain fauna. 

Of animal life we saw nothing except gibbons swinging from branch to branch 
of the trees. But abundance of animal life exists for all that—elephant in the 
lower hills, bison, bear and barking deer. The clouded, not the snow, leopard 
is also found, the goral and the serow, while in the higher elevations to the north 
is the rare animal the takin. Among the jungle trees were bamboo and teak. 

The north-east frontier of Burma runs alongside the Chinese province of 
Yunnan for 600 miles. It starts in the north from that rather nebulous quarter 
where Tibet, Burma and Yunnan meet—a country known only to a few Govern- 
ment officials and explorers. For a distance of about 150 miles the frontier running 
south wends its way among mountains rising to heights of 12,000 feet. Then the 
mountains become less impressive, averaging about 5000 to 6000 feet. 

The greater part of this territory, up to a height of 7000 to 8000 feet, is 
covered with dense virgin forest, and there are no roads with the exception of the 
Burma Road which has bulked so largely in the war. There are paths which 
form the caravan routes, but these are only fit for pack-carrying animals. The 
rivers in the territory are the Nmai-Kha, the Taiping, the Shweli and the Salween. 

Military forts were established in 1891 to control the tribes ; until 1895 only 
punitive expeditions entered the country, in 1906 the frontier line was clearly 
established, and from the beginning of the twentieth century pax Britannica reigned. 

The tribes in the territory are the Kachins, the Lisu, the Maru and the Wa. 
The Kachins occupy most of the area between lats. 27 and 23, while the Lisus 
live more to the north in communities at heights of over 7000 feet. 


The Kachins, or Chingpaw as they are also known, are of Mongolian stock, 
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and are akin to the Tibetans and Burmese. They are of small stature, averaging 
5 feet 2 inches for a man, with Mongolian features, high cheek bones, and lightish 
brown complexion. Their characteristics and habitat separate them from both 
Burmese and Chinese. 

The Kachins have no written language and their origin is obscure, but their 
traditions assert that they came from the north, from a “ flat-topped mountain,” 
and at one time crossed a “‘ river of sand,” possibly somewhere in Central Asia. 
They live in small villages in the‘jungle, in communities of not more than half a 
dozen huts, generally built on upper slopes. These huts are of split bamboo with 
timber foundations, and are of as much as 150 feet long, accommodating several 
families. Built on piles a few feet above ground level, the space underneath the 
floor is reserved for pigs and all sorts of refuse pushed down from above, and the 
vicinity is not salubrious. 

Their diet is mainly rice, supplemented by the meat of pigs, fowl and game, 
while buffaloes are slaughtered on great occasions. But the Kachin is not a 
particular mortal, and will eat lizards as readily as anything else. 

Kachin agriculture is primitive. A clearing in the jungle is burned, the earth 
is raked with a stick, and the seed is sown. 

The attire of the man consists of dark-blue cotton garments, with short coat 
and baggy knickers or shorts, and a blue puggree on the head. On special 
occasions the dress of the women is picturesque—black velvet coat, bright reddish 
skirt, while the ornaments are silver bangles and beads.. The hair of the women 
is thick and is bobbed. 

The man always carries a dah, a long-handled cutting weapon about three 
feet long, and a brightly beaded or tasselled haversack. 

The bamboo supplies most of the household wants, including water carriers 
and cooking pots. 

The Kachin is a most courageous hunter, and will fearlessly tackle the most 
dangerous animals with his inadequate old flint-lock musket or even a spear. 

The religion is animism, the propitiation of nature spirits known as nats. 
The Kachins believe that the body and soul are separate entities, and that the 
soul leaves the body during sleep as well as after death. They believe in a life 
after death, and that this will be lived in the legendary “‘ flat-topped mountain,” 
the region to the north, the abode of their ancestors. When death occurs the 
funeral rites, mainly very serious dancing portraying every act in the life of a 
Kachin, often occupy several days. 

Marriage is arranged altogether by the parents of the couple, is a matter of 
hard bargaining, and the bridegroom does not see the bride at all till after the 
marriage ceremony. 

Kachins were enlisted in the Indian Army in the Great War, and fought with 
distinction in Mesopotamia, but were afterwards assimilated into the Burma 
Rifles. : They make good soldiers, especially in jungle warfare. : 

The Kachin is brave, dirty, cheerful and independent ; he is honest—in 
earlier days a thief was either killed or sold into slavery. He is hospitable himself 
and may always travel throughout the length and breadth of the territory and 
always find shelter and food. This hospitality is never abused. But he does not 
live in a hospitable country, and his life is a ceaseless struggle against nature. 

The Lisu, or Yawyin, are ethnologically different from the Kachins, but are 
of the same Tibetan-Burman stock. They are taller and fairer, and some of the 
men have features resembling the Indians of Labrador. They live at higher 
altitudes than the Kachins—7000 to gooo feet, their houses are also of split 
bamboo but are cleaner than those of the Kachins. Their dress for the men 
consists ‘of a white cotton coat, shorts and gaiters, with blue puggree round the 
head. The women wear gay dresses in patches of yellow, green and red, with 
necklaces and beads as’ ornaments. The men sometimes have pigtails, and 
carry, slung from the shoulder, satchels with bead decoration. 

The Lisu cultivate buckwheat, from which they make porridge. 

The religion is animism, mingled with ancestor worship. 
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The crossbow is still carried by every man and boy and is a weapon of great 
strength and accuracy, with a span of four or five feet. The arrow 1s a small 
wooden shaft about twelve inches long, with slit bamboo as feather, and can 
penetrate a one-inch board at twenty yards. It is tipped with poison for hunting, 
and the flesh near the wound is cut out as soon as the quarry drops dead. 

The greater part of the Lisu live in Yunnan, and in territory north of the 
Salween river. They are independent, known as “‘ Black Lisus,” and are much 
feared by the Chinese. Their territory is very little known. A certain number 
have been recruited for the Burma Rifles, and a King’s orderly for one year in 
London was a Lisu. 

Having traversed the Burma side of the frontier, we crossed the Kulihka, the 
stream that forms the boundary between Yunnan and Burma. On crossing the 
border there was nothing to denote that we were in Chinese territory, and if it 
had not been for the map I would not have been aware of the fact ; there was 
neither boundary mark nor Chinese Customs post. The only obvious difference 
was that the track, which had been bad before, was now deplorable ;_ big rocks 
lay in the middle of it, and no bridge carried it over the many streams. The 
mules had to pick their steps as best they could. 

For the first five miles the climb was very stiff, but became easier after crossing 
the ridge, from which we saw, a thousand feet below, a flat terraced valley. 

After emerging from the forests we came to Manhsien, the first Chinese village. 
Situated at the foot of a valley, it is quite unlike any village in Burma. The 
houses are built of stone or sun-dried bricks, with carved woodwork above the 
doors, and with tiled roofs of that curious design that drops in the centre. 

With the exception of a few Shans the inhabitants were all Chinese. One 
interesting fact about this part of the country is that, whereas in the rest of China 
the binding of the feet of women is forbidden, here it is still customary. The feet 
are so small and misshapen that they are practically useless for walking in the 
ordinary way. 

Fruit such as apples, pears and guavas was plentiful, as were roses and 
honeysuckle. 

One noticeable feature was that there was no wheeled vehicle—not even a 
cart or a bicycle. The upper classes ride on ponies or are carried aloft on a kind 
of Sedan chair ; the others walk. 

The country had a medieval appearance, and was medieval enough to be 
considered unsafe for travellers, so I was joined by three untidy rascals who were 
detailed as my bodyguard. 

I travelled on to the town of Tenghueh, a hundred miles from the border. 
It is a quaint old place, surrounded by loopholed and crenellated walls. After 
spending a week there at the British Consulate I decided to return by a more 
northerly and less frequented route, over the Kam-Bai-Ti Pass, gooo feet high, 
where lived a number of Lisu tribesmen whom I wished to see. This route 
connects with Myitkyina, the terminus of the railway in Burma. The consul 
considered that I ought to travel with a strong escort, so a party of ten Chinese 
soldiers was detailed to accompany me. 

On the fourth day from Tenghueh the more difficult part of the journey began. 
There were some fairly stiff paths as we started to ascend into the mountains. The 
scenery on this side of the Yunnan border was magnificent, and for several miles 
we skirted the edge of the gorge formed by the Ta-Ho river, which lay 1000 feet 
below. The track clung to the side of the gorge out of which it had been cut, 
and the slopes of the mountain on either side were covered with pine and bracken. 
Except for a few primitive Lisu huts there was no sign of human habitation. I 
passed my last night in Chinese territory in one of these huts, trying to keep 
myself warm over a fire of fir cones, with the smoke passing out through the roof, 
and the bitter wind making its way in through the walls. ; 

Next morning we started the steep ascent of nearly 2000 feet leading to the 
top of the pass ; in some places there was no track at all, but only a few precarious 
footholds in the rocks, The mules struggled up gamely, but one lost his footing, 
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and fell down the slope for thirty feet. Fortunately the trunk of a tree stopped 
him, we took off his pack, and helped him back to safety. 

A party of Chinese travellers I met had just been robbed of all their possessions 
by highwaymen who decamped as my party approached. 

After nearly three hours’ climbing we reached the top of the pass at a height 
of 9200 feet, and here there was nothing but rocks. The view on both sides was 

“Iagnificent. On one side China, a vast panorama of mountains and gorges, 
with the Salween Divide nearly fifty miles away. On the other side lay Burma, 
the hills of which gradually dwindled in height until one could see the plains 
of the Irrawaddy over sixty miles distant. Warawng Bum, a frontier range 
mountain 11,000 feet high, rose beside me. 

Thereafter came the descent on the zigzag path to the plains, and during the 
descent it was noticeable that pines and bracken gradually gave place to thick 
evergreens. 

After one night spent to rest the exhausted animals, a march of twenty- 
four miles brought me to Fort Harrison (Sadon). From there I continued 
to Myitkyina, to the railway, and to civilisation. 

The most important event in connection with the Burma—Yunnan frontier in 
recent years, if not in all its history, has been the construction of the road joining 
up these two provinces. For the first time wheeled transport made its appearance 
in these regions, and territory which hitherto had been cut off from contact with 
the outside world became the focal point of communication between China and 
Western civilisation. 

The Burma Road runs from Lashio, the terminus of the railway running 
from Rangoon to Kunming, or Yunnan-Fu as it was formerly known, a distance 
of 725 miles. From thence communication was carried on to Chungking. It 
crosses the frontier at the village of Wang-Ting in the vicinity of the deadly 
malarial valley of the Shweli River, and winds its way through the hills. The 
surface has had to be cut or blasted from the steep slopes and represents a triumph 
of road engineering in the face of great natural difficulties. The whole section 
from Kunming to the Burma border was constructed under the stress of war-time 
needs in eleven months by hundreds of thousands of Chinese workmen. 

Its importance lay with the situation resulting from the Japanese blockad 
of the maritime coast of China, thus forming a life-line between Chungking and 
Rangoon. An average of 10,000 tons a month of materials and supplies was 
transported over this road in the first six months of 1941. Its carrying capacity 
was being improved with the aid of American specialists, and in spite of frequent 
bombings by the Japanese the flow of traffic was never seriously interrupted for 
any length of time. 

It is of interest to know that the Yunnan—Burma Railway was under con- 
struction and a short section extending from Kunming westward had already 
been opened for traffic prior to the Japanese invasion of Burma. ‘The construction 
of this railway will no doubt be continued after the war, as its contribution to 
the trade of both countries will be very beneficial ; Yunnan has good and cheap 
coal which could be exported to Burma, and the cotton trade of Burma would 


find an outlet. 


THE STEVENSON ROAD 


Tue Stevenson Road was made last century at the expense of Mr. James 
Stevenson, a Glasgow business man, who was one of the founders of the African 
Lakes Corporation in the year 1878. The Road was never completed, but the 
route it was designed to follow was laid out for about sixty miles from Karonga 
on Lake Nyasa. The Road has practically ceased to exist, only the cuttings 
being discernible. Many years ago, however, much traffic passed over the 
Road between Lakes Nyasa and Tanganyika—the original object of the Road 
was to connect these two lakes, which, apart from this land interruption, 
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complete a waterway by means of rivers all the way from the coast at the 
mouth of the Zambesi. 

Neither the river waterway nor the Road was used after the construction 
of the railway from Beira via Blantyre to Lake Nyasa, which superseded both. 

William McEwan, a young Glasgow man and a civil engineer, had been 
fired by the writings of Livingstone and other African explorers, and determined 
to make Africa the scene of his life’s work. The Stevenson Road, to open up the 
centre of Africa, or at least to play its part in doing so, was then much in the 
public eye, and young McEwan obtained an engagement to assist in its survey 
and construction. From his arrival on the African coast, at the then port for 
the interior, Quilimane, in the Portuguese province of Mozambique, he kept 
a Diary in which he entered his experiences in great detail. This Diary has 
most kindly been presented to the Royal Scottish Geographical Society by his 
niece, Miss Margaret McEwan, and it is proposed in succeeding issues of the 
Scottish Geographical Magazine to publish extracts from it; it is much too long 
and in too great detail to publish the whole, especially in these days of restricted 
supplies of paper. 

It may be of interest to mention that McEwan took all the measures he was 
able to prepare himself for a difficult task, and, as far as he possibly could, he 
followed the advice of the famous Professor Huxley, who took a warm interest 
in the young pioneer. 

The first extract deals only with Quilimane, where McEwan obtained his 
first experience of Africa. He seems to have been unfavourably impressed both 
with the town and with its Portuguese rulers. But matters must have improved 
since those days, and his forecast has not been quite borne out. Although 
Quilimane is no longer the principal port for the interior as it was hoped it would 
be, and in spite of the great loss of trade this must have meant, Quilimane is 
now a thriving town with a white population of 700 and a native one of 7500. 
It has both rail and road connections with the interior, and is the centre of a 
_ large, fertile and well-cultivated area which has replaced McEwan’s marshes. 
The Hon. Editor hopes in a subsequent issue to publish an illustrated description 
of present-day Quilimane by a Portuguese resident, through the kind agency 
of the Ambassador in London. McEwan’s spelling has been retained. 

After this introduction, here is 


Tue Diary oF WILLIAM McEwan 
Quilimane in 1884. 


I arrived at Quilimane on 21st April. 

Quilimane Town is situated about ten miles from the coast on the River 
Quaqua, sometimes called Quilimane River. Once into the river the view of 
the sea ceases immediately. The water is deep close up to the left bank (that 
is the west, as the river at this point runs about due south), and so we have a 
good view of that part of the river. There is not much to be seen beyond man- 
groves and palms. The river is about a mile wide, and with such flat and low 
ground as prevails along the East African coast it is quite impossible at that 
distance to distinguish features. The steamer’s course is very straight and 
Quilimane soon comes in sight. The bustle in the landing wharf (or, as I found 
afterwards it was called, “‘ the Rampart ”’), the superior style of boats that came 
out to the packet, the larger and better-looking buildings, all betokened that we 
es now in perks might aspire to be called a town. 

was soon ashore and went to stay with Mr. and Mrs. Shearer, the 

for the African Lakes Trading RAEN AAS At all the Portuguese ports it Sp 
to impossible to get statistical accounts of any description, more especially of 
white and native population. Government never seems to have reached a state 
of maturity, and such things as a census seem to be thought unnecessary. It is 
a risky matter estimating population, but I would say that there are about 100 
whites, and 3 or 4 thousand natives in the huts immediately surrounding the 
town. The half castes form a prominent and numerous element, but most of 
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that class rank with the natives and not with the Portuguese. The Portuguese 
colonies on the east coast of Africa have been in existence for over 200 years, 
and they show very little credit to the colonising powers of that nation. This 
is not to be wondered at considering that they have used their territory as a 
deposit for their convicts, and it is owing to that class being loose in the country 
that there is such a large element in the half caste. Many of these men, and 
others—non-convicts—keep grog shops in the native villages, and thus add an 
additional evil to the many that are propagated by the Portuguese. 

The town of Quilimane is situated at a bend in the Quaqua, where the river, 
after running about east for most of its course, turns at right angles and runs 
south to the sea. The direction of the two main parallel streets is N.N.E. The 
European or civilised part of the town is extremely pretty, especially when 
combined with such a moderate temperature as prevails in the month of April. 
During the time I was there the thermometer varied very little, averaging 75 
morning and evening, and about 80 during the day. 

The rainy season seems to cease in the first half of May, as up to the end of 
April there were very heavy showers daily. Between the 5th and 6th of May 
t inch of rain fell, then from 6th to 8th there was no rain, and from 8th to roth 
one-tenth of an inch. The two main streets are about half a mile in length. 
Between the buildings a space of 120 feet is left, but in reality only a small path 
of about ten feet in the middle of this is used, there being nothing but foot traffic. 
The street nearest the water is graced by the Custom House, Post Office and 
Public Works, and the principal business houses, these latter consisting of the 
French and Dutch houses. ‘These people have stores and representatives in 
various parts of the interior, and in the less frequented parts of the coast, where 
they do a thriving trade with the natives—principally in liquor, but really in 
anything and everything that will sell or barter at a reasonable profit. The 
other less imposing houses are in the second main street, or in the short streets 
running at right angles. It may convey a false impression to talk of streets ; 
they are rough roads, the centre path being worn hard by constant walking. 

Next to the European business houses come the stores of the Indian merchants. 
These are a prominent feature in all the places on the east coast, and they are 
worth a little description—Mahommedans, Bengalis, Hindustanis, Gujeratis— 
they are a remarkable class of men, and by selling for very small profits they are 
able to offer goods at lower prices than other storekeepers, and consequently 
they are gradually acquiring a monopoly of the trade. 

The coinage is, of course, Portuguese, consisting of coins representing various 
quantities of reis, but the Indian rupee is in circulation a great deal and is always 
accepted. 

With reference to the Portuguese Government of Quilimane, the whole 
province is that of Mozambique, the town of that name being the capital and the 
seat of the head Government. Here the Governor-General resides, and at the 
various settlements, Quilimane included, there are local Governors, all military 
men. ‘These have the necessary under-officials and also a garrison consisting 
of Portuguese ex-convicts and convict negroes from the towns. They are a 
miserable looking set of men, and to judge from appearances would be worth 
nothing in a war with a respectable enemy. The number at Quilimane is 100. 
The dress of the men is unique to say the least of it—helmets that would take 
two, trousers that would take other two in width and another in length, dirty, 
greasy accoutrements and anything but a military gait. The strong point of 
these specimens of Mars’ sons is their bugle. They blast away on the slightest 
pretence or without any reason whatever, and never with any music. While 
I was at Quilimane the Governor had gone up country to investigate the dis- 
turbances on the Shire, and there was only an Acting Governor. His headquarters 
in Government House, a nice, airy building at the northmost end of the town— 
I had occasion to interview him on two occasions, and found him, like all the 
rest of the Portuguese, remarkably polite, and a most graceful “bower.” Unlike 
most of his countrymen his politeness developed into action. 


on 
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The type of dwelling and buildings in Quilimane is very well suited to the 
climate. Thick walls, high roofs, narrow windows, large verandahs, and in some 
cases roomy porches are all peculiarly agreeable in the tropics. The walls in 
most cases are painted yellow to tone down the sun’s glare, which, reflected from 
white walls, is very dazzling. At present a new church is in course of construction. 
It is the most prominent building in the place, and when completed will be very 
pretty. When it will be finished is a different story. I hear it has been in process 
for some five or six years—there being 5 to 6 months’ British work in the concern. 
At present improvements are being carried out on the river, a sea wall being built 
and the various creeks being made into little harbours for the use of the canoes and 
boats belonging to the people in the town. These creeks are the mouths of three 
or four marshy streams that run from the marshes surrounding the town. All the 
cross streets of the town run right out to the native quarters as paths. 

The Director of Public Works showed me a plan for a grand drainage scheme 
which is to come into force when the funds are forthcoming—that means about 
“‘ never.”’ They propose to cut a drain right across these streams, and all the 
water will then be cut off and the town left dry without any of the open gutters 
with the bad smells which at present exist. The view from the town shows not 
the slightest piece of elevated ground as a relief from the all-pervading flatness. 

Social life as I saw it in Quilimane suffers to a considerable extent from the 
circumstances which usually surround colonies in their early stages. One might 
say “‘ Oh, but this Portuguese colony has been in existence for over 200 years, 
and surely is not in an early stage.”’ But it is. And some shame to the Portuguese 
that this can be truly said. I begin to think that “‘ Colonisers are born, not made.” 
As far as I have seen, and indeed from the confessions of some of themselves, 
they don’t seem to have the knack of developing or opening up new countries. 
Early work in colonies is usually done by young men, and there is not much 
inducement for the other sex to assist matters by their presence. I refer more 
particularly to the Province of Mozambique. I have not seen more than six 
purely Portuguese women in the whole Province. I have been at all the important 
towns excepting Mozambique. The men who come out are, with a few exceptions, 
not of a moral nature that would satisfy Scots people, and the most of them have 
doubtful-looking women as their wives, or, at any rate, as their mistresses. 

The English, or rather Glasgow people with whom I stayed, have very few 
private dealings with either Portuguese, French or Dutch, and from what I saw 
of their evening life I would have no wish to join it. 

The question of health on these coasts is all important for those who betake 
themselves from a climate which is their natural one to a tropical life with its 
necessary restrictions and extra cares. I am not yet experienced enough to 
give any opinion regarding health in malarial climates, but I have endeavoured 
to find out the general results of life here. Mr. and Mrs. Shearer have been here 
two years, and tho’ both have had occasional fevers, neither seems to have 
suffered beyond the usual enervating influence of tropical life. The Portuguese 
and French stand wonderfully well, and I am only surprised that none of them 
die considering the amount of liquor of one sort or another they consume. 

The sole mode of conveyance in Quilimane is the machila or masheela ; it is 
spelt promiscuously but the pronunciation is the latter. It consists of a seat 
of about 4 feet long with a roof about three feet above, the whole suspended to 
a long bamboo pole about 25 feet long and 5" in diameter ; it is borne on the 
shoulders of four boys who have a peculiar way of running which gives a perfectly 
steady motion. I forgot to mention that the front street of Quilimane is beautifully 
shaded with a tree somewhat like the zemoa (?) of Durban but here called the 

cacia”’ (various spellings). It has a fern leaf and a long pod full of berries. 
The principal other tree is the coconut palm and is most plentiful, and serves to 
give some height to an otherwise low district. 

The natives form a very important element in life in Quilimane. They act 
as servants, labourers, carriers, nurses, and indeed the whites depend on the 
blacks for service of every kind, excepting, of course, clerkships and work of that 
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kind. In physique the natives are on the whole slightly inferior to those of 
Durban. In the town dress is not insisted on and as a matter of course the natives 
take advantage and appear in very scanty raiment tho’ always with some. The 
domestic boys are not nearly so prepossessing as those one meets with at Natal. 
They wait table in a dirty fashion with no clothes to speak of and never seem 
to improve. I speak only of those with whom I came in contact, and it is quite 
possible that the servants in other houses may be everything to be desired. Most 
of the men are employed at the Rampart as carriers, labourers and boatmen. 
The class who take this kind of work are very much corrupted owing to the 
grog shops placed among their huts by unprincipled Portuguese, and owing, 
I suppose, also to coming in contact with civilisation—sad fact. All loads are 
carried on men’s heads or shoulders. There were three women employed cutting 
grass near us one day. They bring their children with them for the day—no 
baby farming here, and hoe away with the child tied on to their back, and there 
it dangles, now up, now down, legs twisting, head bobbing, and receiving a 
training that will suit it for any acrobatic calling, but totally disabling it from 
walking properly. The vast majority of men and women walk with their toes 
and feet turned in horribly, I suppose owing to their treatment in infancy. 

As labourers the men cannot hold a candle to the Kaffirs employed on the 
Natal Railway and Harbour Works. I watched a party the other day putting 
earth behind the abutments of a concrete bridge. There were about 12 carrying 
the earth a distance of about thirty yards, and all that they managed was a 
little bucketful 13 inches in diameter and 44 inches deep. Where wages run so 
small there is a tendency not to be bothered contriving to get full value in work 
done for the money expended. Some of the natives get employment as canoe- 
men, acting as paddlers for native “‘ dug-outs ”’ or boats going up the river with 
men or goods. These dug-outs vary very much in size from one holding perhaps 
two men to the large ones holding a crew of 10-12 passengers and luggage. One 
of the largest I saw was lying on the beach at Quilimane a few days ago. It was 
hollowed out of one log (they are not bark canoes) and measured 33’ 6” in length 
by 36” broad and 2’ 2” deep. There was an average thickness of timber of 1” 
except at the two ends where solid stems are left. The only other industry seems 
to be making bead necklaces, mats and small knives and doing nothing. The 
women and boys dress their heads very tastefully with beads when they can 
get them. The natives seem to live a lazy life, not even cultivating mealies, but 
living on rice ground and boiled by the women. Their huts are of various 
qualities, the best being really good, well made, and comfortable. They are 
built of long grass or reeds placed vertically, and bound together with thick 
bands of the same material. The roof is also of the same material and is brought 
well over the edge of the house, projecting far enough to make a decent shade 
from the sun and supported by poles. This forms a great temptation to doze, 
which few seem to resist. Many of the women load their arms and legs with 
common rough brass rings, which makes their legs look dreadfully stiff, and 
spoils what otherwise might be a decent figure, tho’ perhaps this is a dodge for 
covering infirmities. The more barbarous practices of nose rings and lip rings 
do not seem to be fashionable here, as I have only seen one old woman with the 
marks of the place where the latter had been. On one of my perambulations 
I came across a native funeral. The body was inside a hut, in and around which 
the women were howling and chanting. A short distance off a party of men 
were busy making a coffin. ea 

On the whole I would say of Quilimane that as a port for the interior it 
possesses great capabilities, that for local commerce if taken in the proper way 
and with lots of capital there are equally good chances. But there will be no 
real progress under the present colonists, and besides, if the Lake Nyassa route— 
the Great Waterway—is to come to anything it must be under. British control 
throughout. The Portuguese are no good for new enterprises. And the British 
working alone in that district would do great things in thirty years instead of the 
Portuguese doing nothing in three centuries. 


a 
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I omitted to add that the principal article of food for whites is fowls. They 
are neither so tender as our chickens nor so tough as our hens, and they only 
cost about 4d. each. While there I subsisted almost entirely on stewed fowls, 
rice, tea, bread, butter, and a few tinned luxuries. 


ASCENDING THE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN OF ICELAND 


By THoRSTEINN ErRIKSsON 


Ir was in October and the weather was very unsatisfactory, Hekla unfortunately 
frequently being unpromising to be dealt with, owing to fogs and snowstorms. 
Unable to get companions, and averse to returning without a trial, I availed 
myself of the sheep collection from the mountain coming on, and joining the 
shepherds made the ascent alone, the shepherds continuing their course far 
beneath. I believe none before or later has ascended the mountain in such a 
snowstorm. I had to throw myself down on the ground while the fury of the 
storm lasted. The only compass was the direction of the storm. The field of 
view from the summit was such that, standing on the brink of the crater, I barely 
could discern the edges of the crater beside me. 

After this I made the ascent of Hvannadalsknukur of the Oeraefa Glacier, the 
summit of this country. Providing some sort of a roadster for my journey, I set 
out on the 11th of June 1929 from the farm As in the municipality of Holt, 
120 kilometres distant from Reykjavik. After eight stops overnight I reached 
the farm Skaftafell in the vicinity of Oeraefa Glacier on the 19th, having 
on the road engaged a guide, the farmer Hannes, at Nupstad, for passing 
across the two ill-fated rivers of Skeidarasand. Early on the 19th of June I set 
out from Skaftafell for the ascent, taking with me two men. The weather was 
warm and fine, the sun shining in a thinly clouded sky. The walking, however, 
soon became hard owing to the steepness. My companions were clever and used 
to climbing and difficulties. Still I generally was ahead. Maybe my mind was 
urging me more than that of the others, who were only working for wages. 

On coming up to a considerable height, the fog made its appearance, now 
covering the summit, now blown off farther into the glacier field. My com- 
panions started speaking of returning as the most proper course, as the fog might 
suddenly come on for good. I, however, would listen to no return before the 
ascent was achieved, and I was careful of keeping ahead, feeling sure that my 
companions would not leave me alone in the fog. About noon we started climb- 
ing the Hvannadalsknukur itself, and at one o’clock p.m. we were standing on 
the summit, 2119 metres above the sea. A cool vapoury wind was blowing 
around us, covering our clothes with hoarfrost, and now and then the sun was 
shining high in the south. While we were staying at the summit, I pulled out 
my writing tools and wrote on a piece of paper: “‘ Being at the Hvannadalsk- 
nukur’s summit of the Oeraefa Glacier on the 20th of June 1929 at one o’clock 
p-m.—THorsTEINN Eriksson.” My companions having signed their names 
thereunder in confirmation, I have ever since kept this piece in my possession, 
as a valuable paper. 

We returned safe and sound in the evening and I was much gratified at 
having achieved a long cherished design. 

My ascent of the summit, being made earlier in the year than any preceding 
one, was looked upon as some exploit, and I am sometimes spoken of as the best 
mountain climber of Iceland. I received later a recognition from the Tourist 
Association of Iceland, reading as follows :— 

“ Mr. Th. Eiriksson,—We have received your information of your ascent of 
the Hvannadalshnukur (2119 metres) in Oeraefa Glacier. You are one of the 
few climbers to the highest top, and that will always be considered an exploit. 

Tue Tourist AssociaTION oF ICELAND 
(Kristjan O. SkaGryorp).” 
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Hvannadalsknukur: The Highest Peak in Iceland. 
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TAKORADI: A MEMORY 
By a CorRESPONDENT 


On a Sunday morning between thirty and forty years ago I was plodding along 
in one of my surf boats from Sekondi on the Gold Coast to Takoradi. The 
motive power consisted of ten hefty Kruboys, each with his trident-shaped paddle. 
The surf boat was designed for cargo, and there were no thwarts or seats. At 
bow and stern, which were sharp alike, were little platforms where the head boy 
of the gang stood to steer with a huge oar, the only oar in the boat. The boys 
sat sideways on the gunwale, facing the bow, and all sang as they dipped the 
paddles deeply in the water and gave a mighty pull. I never understood the 
Kru tongue (the boys always quickly picked up the Coast English, the lingua 
Jranca of all West Africa), but I never doubted that my boys sang about their 
*“* big massa,”? myself, as they did about other white men, usually with unfailing 
accuracy emphasising all our shortcomings, physical, mental, and spiritual. 

We had left Sekondi quite early, as soon as the sun rose, so as not to work 
the boys in the worst of the midday heat. The sun was bright, the sky was cloud- 
less, and the sea was like glass, and the little trip promised to be a pleasant one 
after the very hard work of the previous week. I was accompanied by my 
Assistant Manager and my pet personal attendant, a very small Kruboy named 
Peasoup. The name, I should say; came with him when he arrived from Liberia 
with his gang and I retained it. 

I was, at the time, General Manager of an important engineering and trading 
company with my headquarters at Sekondi, which had just practically sprung 
into existence as the chief port of the Gold Coast to supply the gold-mining 
companies up country as far as Ashanti. Sekondi had drawbacks as a shipping 
centre. As along most of the West African coast the sea was shallow, and steamers 
had to lie off a mile or more, and to send their cargo ashore by means of lighters 
or surf boats. This added immensely to costs, while there was always the risk 
of the contents of the boats being lost in the great Atlantic rollers which always 
broke on the beach, or in the tornados which came on without warning. 

The railway up through the Tarkwa gold district to Kumasi had its terminus 
at Sekondi, and was then still under construction. Almost the whole coast is 
sandy, shelving beach, and only at one single point as far as I know was there 
even a rock, and that was at Takoradi. A rock barrier ran out quite a long way 
from the beach, and in its neighbourhood was deep water. 

I am not sure at this distance of time how far Takoradi is from Sekondi, but 
I think about twenty miles by sea. My company had not been long in existence, 
but I had a predecessor as General Manager, one Lefeber, who was, I believe, a 
Polish Jew. He was, apparently, the only man on the Coast at that time with 
vision. He made up his mind that some day the Government would be driven 
to build a harbour at Takoradi where ships could come right alongside a wharf, 
when the great industrial development took place which only he appears to have 
foreseen. 

At that time the Gold Coast Colony was divided into small native ‘‘ kingdoms,” 
each with its own ‘“‘ king” and “stool” or throne, and all, apparently, inde- 
pendent of one another. Lefeber managed to persuade the King of Takoradi 
to grant the company a concession of the entire foreshore and much. of the land 
behind for a payment monthly of £10 and a case of gin. I continued the payment 
for a considerable time after Lefeber left, and then I began to think that the 
chance of a harbour ever being built anywhere was becoming less every day. 
The Government had spent many millions in constructing the terminus and 
town at Sekondi and making it the port for up country. Their attention had 
already been drawn to the possibilities, and, indeed, the necessity of Takoradi, 
but a very cold shoulder had been turned to the idea. So I made up my mind 
that, after the huge expenditure, Sekondi had come to stay, and that the con- 
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cession was not worth the money. I was, however, prepared to compromise 
with the King, and on this Sunday morning I was on my way to see him and to 
induce him to lower his price. 

Well, we duly arrived at Takoradi during the early forenoon, landed on the 
beach safely after negotiating the surf, and sent a message to the King that I 
wanted to see him. I found Takoradi, his capital, to be a small collection of 
dirty reed and thatch huts where the beach ended and the bush began, and his 
subjects to be a very inferior lot of Fantis. The King was not at home, he was 
away in the bush, but a message had been sent to him to let him know that the 
Big Massa from Sekondi had come all the way to see him. A message came back 
shortly that the King was on his way and would be with me soon. In the mean- 
time P and I mooned about, but there was nothing to see. The “ bush” 
belonging to the King could not have been much more than a mile back from the 
shore, and after an hour or so I became impatient and sent another message. 
Back came a reply that the King was on his way out and would be with me 
directly. Another hour or two passed, another message and another reply, and 
then yet again. Then I began to realise that the King was playing the usual 
native game with me—keeping me waiting to show his own importance to his 
people, and that the Big Massa from Sekondi was very small beer compared to 
him. In the end I lost my temper, a very easy thing to do in that climate, sent 
a message to the King that I was done with him and that I had thrown up his 
concession, and that he would get no more £10, nor, what was possibly more 
tragic, no more cases of gin. I got into my boat and pushed off, when messengers 
came running to say the King had arrived—I do not suppose he had ever been 
out of his hut—and would I come back? But the sun had been hot, I was 
hungry, bored and tired, and refused, and returned to Sekondi. 

Next day His Majesty arrived, naked except for his loincloth, but accom- 
panied by all his courtiers and his umbrella, the sign of royalty. They all squatted 
on the veranda of my bungalow, and did their best to persuade me to withdraw 
my cancellation and pay up, but I refused. Would I give them a case of gin, 
then? No, I would not even do that, and all went sadly away. 

And, many years after I left the Coast a harbour at Takoradi was actually 
begun, and was opened in 1928. And Takoradi is not only a great harbour but 
a great airport ; I am not giving away any secret, for I read this in the newspapers. 

The concession land would, of course, have been of immense value. Did I 
cause my company great financial loss in consequence of my action? I doubt 
it. For the native law, upheld by the Government, did not allow any chief to 
alienate any land whatever, as it did not belong to him but to the “ stool,” 
and we would possibly never have been able to obtain a title. Many of the 
unsophisticated African chiefs on the Gold Coast made a considerable amount 
of money out of greedy concessionaires before this was understood. But my 
company was not bitten. 


KILIMANJARO DISCOVERY: SIGNS OF MINOR ACTIVITY 
CRATER EXPLORED 


Siens of activity in Kilimanjaro, the Tanganyikan volcano which was believed 
to be extinct, were found during a recent ascent, of which an account is given 


by Mr. P. J. Sinclair in a letter to the Times. Writing from Moshi, Tanganyika 
on October 12, he says :— 


Mr. J. J. Richard, of Nakuru, Kenya, who has made a study of volcanology 
for years and has studied the volcanoes of Surabaya, in the Dutch East Indies 
and Martinique, in the French West Indies, and also written an account of the 
two eruptions of Olo Lengai, in Tanganyika, recently made a couple of ascents 
of Mount Kilimanjaro, on the completion of which I had the good fortune to 
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meet him and obtain his narrative, which I think will arouse great scientific 
interest. 

The crater of Kilimanjaro proper consists of the usual concentric rings with 
the true crater in the centre. This, owing to the difficulty of access, has rarely 
been visited, and, further, the fatigue and exhaustion experienced at an altitude 
approaching 19,000 feet—the highest point being 19,700 feet—leave little time 
or energy for a detailed survey. 


STAYED NEAR THE Top 


Determined to make a careful investigation, Mr. Richard slept near the top 
of the mountain for one night and stayed on the summit for two days, thereby 
achieving his purpose. This is a remarkable feat, for most people suffer from 
great sleeplessness while there and get little rest. 

Mr. Richard had two guides and four porters with him, and they all slept near 
the summit in the lee of Gilman’s Point or Hans Meyer Notch. He states that 
both he and the guides and porters slept well, though he himself woke up about 
every three hours, looked at his watch, and promptly went off to sleep again. 
For the two days he took no food except glucose and water, for, as he graphically 
relates, whenever he attempted to take other food it promptly came up again. 

The approach to the crater was exceedingly difficult and laborious. On a 
previous ascent the glacier ice had melted into depressions floored with sharp 
pinnacles about six inches long, barely leaving room for the foot in the interstices. 
On this occasion the conditions were much worse. The ice had melted to such 
a degree that the sharp pinnacles were knee-high and wedging the feet between 
them was very trying. Photographs of this aspect are very striking, and it seems 
wonderful that the party were able to advance at all. On reaching the crater 
Mr. Richard found, to his pleasant surprise, that it was accessible in several 
places, and one could proceed down the slope of the crater over the debris and 
cinders for about 400 feet. 


FUMAROLES AT WorK 


Some distance down the crater he took temperatures in the rocks, some being 
high ; and his boys who accompanied him all the way stated they found the rocks 
in various places very warm. ‘Then he noted a very strong smell of sulphureous 
vapour and saw several fumaroles at work in a line on one side of the crater. 
Gas was gushing from their vents, and was made apparent in the air above the 
vents for some distance upwards. Around the holes made by the fumaroles 
deposits of a very pure sulphur appeared, and sulphur had been deposited in 
many places around the concentric rings of the craters. ; 

He noted that he was inclined to grow sleepy ; so having accomplished his 
purpose he and his boys took their departure, well satisfied. He had no instru- 
ments for the testing of gases, and wishes to warn any who may visit the crater 
that due precautions should be taken in case such gases should prove deleterious. 

Perhaps the presence of the fumaroles in the crater of Kibo, the higher of the 
twin peaks of Kilimanjaro, is a phenomenon of comparatively recent occurrence. 
For Dr. Hans Meyer, in his great monograph Der Kilimandjaro, published in 1900, 
expressly states (p. 144): ‘‘ Nowhere is any trace of hot springs, fumaroles, 
solfatara, or mofetten (mephitic vapours) to be observed. 


THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE 


In the December issue of the Scottish Geographical Magazine, it was stated that the 
only crossing of the North-west. Passage previous to that of the St. Roch, which 
was completed last year, was that by Amundsen, who crossed from east to west 
in 1906. The authority for the statement was a cable from Canada, but it appears 


to have been incorrect. 
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At a meeting of the Hudson Bay Company in April 1938, it was stated that 
the Company’s schooner Fort James was crushed in the ice and sank west of 
Turtuk, and that she was the only vessel which had completely circled North 
America, having sailed through the Panama Canal and the North-west Passage. 

According to The Polar Record the Aklavik virtually made the North-west 
Passage in I and 1938. 

The pellowsie rntercetile particulars are also taken from The Polar Record. 
The Royal Canadian Mounted Police schooner St. Roch left Cambridge Bay on 
July 24th, 1937, and passed to the north of Findlayson Islands. Twelve miles 
farther on she was held up by ice, N.N.E. of Cape Alexander. She arrived at 
Wilmot Island on July 26th, and went off for the Jamieson Islands, and reached 
Coppermine on July 29th. From here onwards heavy ice, thickly packed, was 
encountered. She sailed through a lead and fetched off Bernard Harbour, which 
was choked with ice. Abreast Cockburn Point she was stopped by heavy ice 
and forced eastwards. Here the masts of the Hudson Bay Company’s schooner 
Fort James were seen 10 miles to the N.W. The St. Roch underwent considerable 
ice pressure, and midnight found the vessel again off Bernard Harbour. On 
July goth the S$. Roch managed to work 10 miles east of Bernard Harbour, and 
the pressure of the ice decreased or increased as the various bays and promon- 
tories were passed. With Cape Lambert abeam the Fort James was reported 
2 miles off Bernard Harbour. On July 31st the St. Roch managed to work into 
a patch of open water 5 miles S.S.W. of Krusenstern and anchored close to the 
beach, and arrived in Krusenstern Harbour. On August 2nd she got past 
Bernard Harbour. Good progress was made till the ship got 5 miles east of 
Cape Bexley. Here the Fort James was reported 15 miles N.N.E. from Hope 
Point. The St. Roch arrived abreast of Cape Bexley, and manceuvred round 
until August 5th, and moored to a large ice-floe alongside the Fort James and put 
stores and fuel aboard her. Ice conditions and the weather were extremely bad. 
The Fort Zames was at times lifted out of the water. A sudden twist tore off her 
keel and she began to sink rapidly. The crew were taken aboard the St. Roch, 
and the Fort James eventually sank 3 miles north of Chantry Island. The St. 
Roch sustained damage to her rudder, but managed to make Coppermine on 
August 7th, 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


[Members will appreciate that, owing to war conditions and the shortage of paper from which publishers 
are suffering, comparatively few books are at present being published.) 


EUROPE 


Field Fellowship. By H. J. Masstncuam. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 192. 
London : Chapman and Hall Ltd., 1942. Price 8s. 6d. 


This is a remarkable book with a rather misleading title. It deals with an almost hetero- 
geneous lot of subjects, and might almost be called an omnibus book were it not that there is one 
common factor which crops up through the pages. This is the upholding of rural England and 
the old essentials of the land. 

The writer has a nimble and analytical mind, uses a wealth of imagery, has a wonderfully 
detailed knowledge of English villages, writes with authority about the building stones proper 
to certain localities and the types of architecture which should be adopted in harmony with the 
land surfaces. He begins his book with a biographical sketch of W. H. Hudson, who was a 
naturalist in South America before he came to England, and later in his pages he has some 
shrewd things to say about Shakespeare and various less distinguished people. But the title and 
the picture on the cover of a man ploughing a very flat field gives the impression that the book 
is either about farming or the associations of field interests. Several of the photographs suggest 
the former, and references to birds and flowers suggest the latter. But there is a wide range of 
subject, far beyond the interest of the man with the plough. 

There are three or four chapters in the middle of the book, beginning with chapter VII, “‘ Past 
and Future,” which we suggest should be read, and if necessary re-read, by those whom the 
author calls the planners, organisers, or the knowalls, who write and speak about the recruitment 
of labour after the war to make a mass assault upon field operations. He insists that the proper 
treatment is by regions developing their own agriculture, marketing, and labour. He points to 
the unemployment and misery of our pre-war mechanical developments, and to the need for 
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providing that a freedom-loving people should be allowed a natural rather than an artificial 
form of life and expression. He quotes Dr. Barlow’s The Discipline of Peace, and refers to Hobbes 
and Locke, Adam Smith, Huxley, and Darwin. He champions the small farmer and the yeoman, 
refers to the bad old days in which the serf-labourers revolted and were backed up by the yeomen. 
He regards the yeoman as the warden of the true English character—the John Bull, a man of 
natural piety, good sense, and personal responsibility—a man at once practical and with a dash 
of poetry in him. There is a deal of virile, clear thinking in this, probably the most important 
. part of the book, and it seems to us a pity that it should be overlaid by surrounding matter which, 
valuable and interesting in itself, is irrelevant to this important subject. But he writes delight- 
fully about the old man who makes crumpets, or the man who makes hurdles, or the illiterate 
labourer, or the Roman Jatifundia. W. L. C. 


The Problem of the Highlands : A Survey of the Position as it affects the North-West. 
By Doucras M. Rew. Pp. 64. Stirling : Eneas Mackay. Price 1s. 6d. 


‘The importance of this small book is not to be measured by its size or the number of its pages. 
The writer is both a scientist and a practical experimental farmer who resides in the North-west 
Highlands himself and has studied its problem from every possible angle. The result is, in small 
compass, the best exposition of the problem of the Highlands, their conditions and their possibilities, 
which the present reviewer has seen. 

Mr. Reid, among other things, lays bare the impossibility of adopting many of the remedies 
for the parlous state of the Highlands which many less informed enthusiasts have urged. Many 
of us have pressed the necessity first of all of providing roads ; we are likely to be surprised when 
the writer tells us that excellent roads have already been made, and that what is wanted is properly 
organised and cheap transport on these roads, and he suggests handing this over to the railway 
companies. He is not in favour of handing over the water-power possibilities to any “‘ big business ” 
—that will never help to repopulate the Highlands. But he urges what should surely be done— 
that no grandiose scheme should be permitted, but that the water should be harnessed in the 
various districts and used first of all to supply light, power and heating to the residents, and to 
promote local small industries. Mr. Reid, while disparaging many of the schemes which have 
been put forward—and many of these would only enrich the landlord and not the people—does 
suggest others which would appear to be plain common sense and deserving of the most strenuous 
support. 

_ All we Scots are, or should be, interested in the urgent question of returning prosperity to the 
Highlands and keeping our own fine men on their own land. To these we would say this little 
book is not one to borrow from a library, but to buy and study and keep for reference. It only 
costs one shilling and sixpence, and is worth more than all the Reports and Blue Books ever written 
on the subject. Incidentally, its quotes at length with great appreciation H. A. R. Govan’s article 
in the Scottish Geographical Magazine, No. 1, 1941. 


Soviet Russia in Maps. Ed. by G. Goopat. London: Geo. Philip and Son Ltd. Price 2s. 6d. 


The demand for information concerning Soviet Russia increases daily. The present publication, 
consisting of some thirty-eight maps with historical and geographical notes, is an attractive addition 
to the growing number of books on the country. The maps are very clear and drawn to scales 
that make comparisons of distances easy. The first dozen maps show the historical development 
of present-day Russia. The others are geographical in character and the notes supplied give some 
idea of the present state of economic development within the boundaries of U.S.S.R. 

Je Ven be 


The New Western Front : A Geographical Approach. By Professor GrirrirH TAYLOR. 
Contemporary Affairs, No. 14. Pp. 28. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. Price 30 cents. 


Professor Taylor has, for some years, been teaching military geography in Canada along the 
lines of Professor Banse, a German military geographer. On page 11 of this pamphlet the author 
says, “‘It is often stated that it was Hindenburg’s intimate knowledge of these moraines (East 
Prussia) which resulted in the great victory of Tannenburg.” This pamphlet is a short essay on the 
physical features of Western Europe to enable our officers to acquire some topographical knowledge 
which would be of value in the event of our opening a front in that region. The booklet is simply 
and interestingly written with, for its size, a wealth of instructive diagrams. The geography 


student will find the pamphlet a good summary of the geological history of Western eure = 


ASIA 


A Short History of Chinese Civilisation. By Tsut Cut. Maps. Demy 8vo. London : 
Gollancz Ltd., 1942. Pp. 335. Price 125. 6d. 

Modern archaeological research has yielded some information about the hitherto semi-legendary 
people who lived in China before the Christian era. From this as a starting-point the author has 
outlined the history of the various dynasties up to the fall of the Manchus in 1912 and thereafter 
the vicissitudes of the new Republic. 5 

Interwoven with the general history are many interesting stories and legends of the past, and the 
author is to be congratulated in having brought the whole into a handy-sized volume in the English 
language. 

There are eighteen diagrammatic maps relating to the different dynasties, and a very useful 
chronological table covering the last hundred years. W. O. L. 
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Little China. By ALAN Houcuton Broprick. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. X11+332. 
London : Humphrey Milford at the Oxford University Press. Price 18s. 


Little China refers to the Annamese lands along the eastern side of Indo-China. The author 
travelled extensively in this area, and made a comprehensive study of the country and the people 
from many angles. His book may be regarded as a standard work in the English language. 

Such usually dry subjects as geology, archaeology, anthropology, customs, economics and 
ancient history are made more attractive than would otherwise be the case by being built round 
a description of the author’s journeys. : 

For the purpose of making comparisons certain ceremonies and events in China are described, 
and on one matter the author has erred—in reviving the fable “No dogs or Chinese admitted.” 
There never was a regulation in which Chinese and dogs were linked together. Up to 7th December 
1941 there were many parks in Shanghai open to all on the same terms. W. O. L. 


China But Not Cathay. By Hstao Cx’ten. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. vii+135. 
London : The Pilot Press, 1942. Price 7s. 6d. 


The author, when a journalist attached to the Takungpao, one of the most influential Chinese 
newspapers, travelled ali over China. He is now a lecturer at the School of Oriental Studies, 
University of London. 

The title is apt, China being the China of to-day, and Cathay the China of yesterday. The 
book gives a most interesting description of recent events, from the civil rather than the military 
point of view, and is most informative about the admirable work undertaken by the Chungking 
government despite extraordinary difficulties created by the Japanese invasion. It is profusely 
illustrated by no less than seventy-two illustrations, all interesting. There is a foreword by H.E. 
Dr. Wellington Koo. Recommended to be read by all. W. O. L. 


AFRICA 


African Discovery. By MArcrry PERHAM and J. Simons. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. 280. London: Faber and Faber, 1942. Price 125. 6d. 


This is a collection of extracts from the writings of the great African explorers, illustrated by 
reproductions of the pictures which appeared in the original works. They begin with Bruce of 
Abyssinia and end with Livingstone’s last journey. In the Preface Miss Perham, who is so well 
known for her wide knowledge of African subjects, explains that one of the main objects of the 
Anthology is to induce the reading of the explorers’ own works, and she and her collaborator have 
chosen wisely very dramatic extracts. Scotland has a particular interest in African Discovery, 


her own contribution in the period covered including Bruce, Mungo Park, Clapperton, Baikie, and 
Livingstone. ; 


Four Years in Paradise. By Osa Jounson. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 192. 
London : Hutchinson and Co. Ltd., 1942. Price 125. 6d. 


The authoress of I Married Adventure has returned in this book to her much loved Africa. In it 
she tells of the second visit of herself and her gifted husband, Martin Johnson, when they settled 
down in an untrodden part of Kenya, built themselves a house, and constructed the whole of the 
furniture and fittings from material obtained on the spot. Round her house Mrs. Johnson designed 
and planted flower gardens, rock garden, and vegetable and fruit gardens with most successful 
results, making her home a thing of beauty which must have occasioned a severe pang when she 
bees part from it on her return to America. 

e is a charming writer, and her life in her African home is delightfully told—the following 
up of game and the study of the wild, resulting in the beautiful ae for which she and her 
husband are famous, many of which are finely reproduced in this volume. 

Those who read J Married Adventure will look forward to Four Years in Paradise for as much enjoy- 
ment and instruction, and to all readers it will give unalloyed pleasure and interest. 


West African Agent. By T. Rex Younc. Illustrated. Pp. 168. 
London : Heath Cranton, 1943. Price 125. 6d. 


Mr. Young was in the employ of an English trading company which had branches, amo 
se places, on the French Ivory Coast in West Africa, Nentien Liberia and the Gold Coast. He 
a : ee dee there as sub-agent and agent in charge of one or other of these branches, 
ae 4 ook he tells of the ordinary life of the “‘ Coaster.”’ All West Africa, from the Gambia 
Sige eG mpperbpnsi as The Coast,” without any adjective, and a seasoned resident is a ‘‘ Coaster.” 

> g has nothing very exciting to tell us, but what he has he tells in a very charming manner 
and portrays vividly the white man both at work and at play. He seems to have enjoyed both 
mrt cose Nae - more se can be said of most Coasters. 
._, sfose of us who are “ Old Coasters,” of a full generation before the author’s tim i 
pie tell the tale, will envy the amenities of hitidapbimcebs roads, motor cars en tem 
abundance of ice, luxurious Cercles or Clubs !_ In our day none of these—tramping on foot through 


the fetid jungle, no ice even for cases of serious ill ss a iving : 
now wouid appear to approach the Riviera ! ulness, poor “ chop,” rough living ; the Coast 
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But Mr. Young’s book is full of interest, and his story is so well told that he will give abundance 
of enjoyment to all who read it, and it is hoped these will be many, not only for its own worth, 
he ee the fact that he has generously donated all royalties to The Royal Air Force Benevolent 

und. 


AMERICA 


Who Are the Americans? By Witt1am Dwicut Wurtney. Demy 8vo. Pp. 122. 
London: Eyre and Spottiswoode Ltd., 1942. Price 3s. 6d. 


The author has been highly successful in his avowed purpose of making available to the British 

public in an evening’s reading the main features of the American scene. The style is so easy and 
the presentation of his matter so interesting that many readers, like the present reviewer, will want 
to read the book more than once. 
_ This is not a history book, but rather a discussion of the American people, their social customs, 
institutions, government, economic life and geographical environment. The writer tries to show the 
great difference between the Britisher and the American. The former is at one and the same time 
an inhabitant of a tight little island and a member of a vast world-wide Empire and is therefore 
both insular and imperial in his outlook ; the latter has as his homeland a land of vast spaces 
largely self-sufficient, with almost every conceivable variety of climate, geographical and economic 
condition, and racial origin, and is thus Continental, but not imperialistic in his view of the world. 
This largely accounts for the strength of Isolationism in U.S.A. 

Especially enlightening is the description of the ten regions into which he divides the forty-eight 
States, and the parallels which he draws between them and the United Kingdom and its Empire 
are both interesting and instructive. 

A book well worth reading ! D. R. 


GENERAL 


1. Geomorphology—Systematic and Regional. By O. D. von ENGELN, Professor of Geology, Cornell 
University. New York: The Macmillan Company Ltd., 1942. Pp. xi+655. Price 63s. gd. 


2. South African Scenery: A Textbook of Geomorphology. By L. C. Kinc, Ph.D., D.Sc., F.G.S., 
Natal University College, Pietermaritzburg. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd Ltd., 1942. 
Pp. xxiv+340. Price 255. 


In this country the progress of Geomorphology has been hampered by the scarcity of text- 
books in English devoted to systematic exposition of its principles. For long, apart from Davis’s 
Geographical Essays (1909)—which did not pretend to be a text-book—there was none. The first 
appeared in 1926, a second in 1937 (see Scot. Geog. Mag., 54, p. 47), and a third, not covering the 
whole subject, in 1941. It is perhaps symptomatic of the growing appreciation of the value of Geo- 
morphology as an adjunct to a full course in Geography that 1942 saw the publication of the two 
excellent works under review : both cover the whole field. 

1. Geomorphology—sSystematic and Regional opens with a brief but suggestive discussion of the 
structure and major relief features of the earth, the drift of continents, the contours of part of the 
ocean floor as revealed by echo-sounding—a promising and interesting line of research, and the 
origin of submarine canyons—ascribed to earthquake waves. 

The author then proceeds to a full and clear exposition of the geomorphic development of the 
lands as interpreted by Davis. Each topic is treated with delightful clearness and attention to all 
significant details. The principal chapter headings are suggestive of the scope of the book, e.g. the 
peneplain concept ; the fluvial cycle on (a) a coastal plain, (b) on an oldland, (c) on dome and 
fold structures—for example, the folded Appalachians and the Swiss Jura, a region of open folds ; 
the desert (or arid), the glacial, and karst cycles. 

The various attempts to account for the south-easterly drainage on the Atlantic slope of the 
U.S.A. are very clearly stated. With regard to the theory of superimposition propounded by 
D. W. Johnson in Stream Sculpture on the Atlantic Slope, the author suggests a modification that seems 
to create more difficulties than it solves. In this connection he would do well to amend at least the 
first of the illustrative diagrams (Fig. 200, p. 358). The Fall Tone Peneplain has been clearly 
recognised only under the coastal plain sediments, yet curiously this part is not included in the 
restoration of that peneplain in Fig. 200. 

One valuable feature of the book is a succinct statement (cap. xiii) of the Walther Penck Theory 
(1924) of the development of land-forms. This theory was designed to supersede Davis’s Cycle 
Concept : it has not done so, but has served to stimulate discussion and investigation. 

Attention may be called to the following points :—(1) on p. 176, 1. 3, “one” should be read for 
two,” or, alternatively, 128 for 64 in ].5. (2) With Fig. 137, p. 258, compare p. 141, ll. 12-13: 
“ The region in full maturity exhibits its maximal relief.” (3) On p. 548, 1. 7, “ decedent” may be 
a misprint for “‘ decadent ”’—an unusual use of that word in the collocation “ decadent molluscs.” 

Geomorphology is attractive in appearance and a credit to the publishers. One notes that key- 
words of paragraphs are printed in heavy type, much more arresting and helpful to the reader 
than italics. There are 372 illustrations : photographs of high quality, line drawings and diagrams ; 
and in addition a frontispiece in colour, 7 plates (maps in colour), a very full index, and a valuable 
and copious bibliography. 

This is decidedly the best book—in English—on Geomorphology that has yet come from the 


press. 
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. South African Scenery. This book contains a vast amount of valuable information on the 
eoutnepiiic eabentot the region, illustrated by many excellent photographs, the ee os 
representing South African scenery ae many of them the work of the author, and by sketch maps 

line drawings—07 figures in all. : ‘ 

Soe eaay hitin , Ear heel of systematic geomorphology. Despite condensation all the 
fundamental principles are adequately discussed, and this section should form for the university 
student an excellent introduction to the science and to a study of papers embodying the results of 
iginal work in the field. : ; 
is te pages 222-320 the principles worked out in the preceding section are applied to a study of 
the most interesting features of the greater part of Africa south of the equator. So many matters 
of geomorphic interest are touched upon that a whole volume exceeding in size the present one 
might well be devoted exclusively to their discussion, elucidation and illustration. A supply of 
good maps would be necessary to enable readers to follow even the present text with the maximum 
amount of profit. 4 sult 22 SE: 
In pages 321-326 Dr. King discusses Davis’s Cycle Concept, contrasting sit with the Pence 

Theory, and decides—like von Engeln—that the latter is no refutation of Davis's views. Figs. 306 
and 307 illustrating this section are after—whatever that may imply—excellent figures by Davis 
(Geographical Essays, Fig. 5, p. 155) and Wooldridge and Morgan (Fig. 102), and both stand badly 
in need of revision. A. B. 


Weather Study. By Davw Brunt, F.R.S. Demy 8vo. Pp. 215. Nelson’s Aeroscience 
Series. Edinburgh : Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd. Price 55. 


This valuable book from the pen of Professor Brunt is already widely known and appreciated by 
those for whom it was chiefly written, viz. Instructors and Officers of the Air-Training Corps, but 
students of geography will also find it of great value. The author has incorporated the results of 
the most recent research into this manual, but he has written in such a clear, concise and yet simple 
manner that the student need only have a nodding acquaintance with physics and mathematics 
to follow the arguments presented. Naturally, in view of the purpose of the book, the weather is 
observed from the aviator’s point of view, but the discussions and explanations of the fundamental 
points will interest the reader who is interested in the subject in a general way and who wants to 


know how the Synoptic Chart is built up. The exercises at the end of each section are of practical 
value and the index is good. Je XE 


War in the Sun. By J. L. Hopson. Demy 8vo. Pp. 392. London: 
Gollancz Ltd., 1942. Price 11s. 6d. 


The writer is a well-known Special Correspondent with other important works to his 
credit. In this volume he does not profess to be writing for geographical purposes, but, a 
competent observer and critic, his experiences and his comments on life, climate, people, and 
physical conditions in Egypt, Libya, India, Burma and West Africa, as well as on military and 
political aspects, make notice of it in a geographical journal not out of place. Of those conditions 
he gives a most illuminating account. For this alone his book can be whole-heartedly commended. 
But all who are interested in our fighting men abroad—and who is not ?—should read the book. 
For, although an impartial and a kindly critic, Mr. Hodson’s criticisms will cause some disquiet. 
The story is long and is not divided into chapters, but is so arresting, and so graphically told, that 
it commands rapt attention to the last word. 


Democratic Ideals and Reality. By H. J. Macxinper. Demy 8vo. Pp. xxvi+219. 
New York: Holt and Co. Price $2.50. 


This is a reprint of the well-known work by Sir Halford Mackinder, originally published in 
1919, when the writer warned our statesmen of the pitfalls that awaited them in the policy which 
was then apparently being pursued. Sir Halford, who was at the least an authority that should 
have commanded respect, was ignored. His prophecies came true. They still hold good for the 
peace negotiatons which will take place after this war, and if the facts he gives and the views he 
expresses are again ignored, the world may expect another calamity in another twenty years’ time. 
If the original work was ignored by the Western peoples, it was adopted by the Nazis, who based 
on it their science of geopolitics and strategy of world conquest. For those who wish to understand 


these and to appreciate the dangers which lie ahead, this book, one of the most important of the 
century, is a necessity. 


A First Course in Air Navigation. By F. F. Crosstey. Pp. iv+85. 
London : Macmillan and Co. Ltd. Price as. 6d. 


This latest addition to the many books on elementary navigation for boys of the Air Training 
Corps is very welcome. It is a “ First Course ” simply and clearly written yet containing a great 
amount of factual material necessary for the “ Proficiency” exam. The many exercises and 
examples given will be of great aid to a boy in supplementing the work done by his A.T.C. officers 


and instructors. There is one slight error. For C.A.S. (corrected air speed) is now substituted 
R.A.S. (rectified air speed). Jo Yanks 


/ 
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An Introduction to the Study of Map Projection. By James MANWARING. Demy 8vo. Pp. viiit+114. 
London : Macmillan and Co. Ltd. Price 5s. 


Though the author insists that this is merely an introductory study, the volume will be very 
acceptable to University students. Some acquaintance with trigonometry is necessary for the 
understanding of the processes of map projection, but the author is very clear in his exposition 
and the diagrams are simple and abundant. The book is divided into three parts: (1) The problem 
of Map Projection ; (2) The process of Map Projection ; (3) The Projections applied. 

There are fifty graduated questions and exercises, some of them culled from examination papers. 

seVandse 


Shiftings of Sea Floors and Coast Lines. By Norman Bowen, JosepH CusHMan, and Roy Dickerson. 
Demy 8vo. Pp. 30. University of Pennsylvania. 


This booklet consists of three papers by the above geologists read at the University of Penn- 
sylvania Bicentennial Conference. The three papers are: (1) Physical Controls in Adjustments 
of the Earth’s Crust; (2) Geologic Changes and Structures as revealed by submarine caves from 
the Atlantic; (3) Molengraaff River; a drowned Pleistocene stream and other Asian evidences 
bearing upon the lowering of sea-level during the Ice Age. J. Yo E. 


The Myth of Open Spaces. By W. D. Forsytu. Demy 8vo. Pp. xvii+226. 
London: Melbourne University Press, 1942. Price 17s. 6d. 


The title of this volume taken in conjunction with its place of origin suggests a study of those 
vast areas of central Australia to which patriotic Australians so long refused the name of desert. 
The sub-title gives a better indication of the contents—‘ Australian, British, and World Trends 
of Population and Migration.” The author examines the controlling factors of migration— 
economic, demographic, social, and political—in what used to be sending and receiving lands. 
He points out that north-western Europe, with a declining population, is ceasing to be an im- 
portant source of emigrants, is becoming indeed an immigration area, and that south-eastern 
Europe is now the part whence any considerable emigration takes place ; that movements of 
continental people are towards industrial regions—‘‘ the areas of concentration have replaced 
the great open spaces as the magnets of attraction,” and “ the drift to the cities has come to stay.’ 
That any great revival of overseas migration and settlement is unlikely is set forth in eight pro- 
positions (p. 55) which are fully documented and illustrated by a wealth of statistical data, diagrams, 
and maps. ‘The statistics are in themselves arresting, although one realises that complete and 
detailed data do not exist for many countries, and that figures for the generation to follow ours 
cannot be more than intelligent guesses. His chapters are admirably summarised at the end of 
the book. As one might expect, the author deals very fully with Australia’s population problems. 
His geographical sketch is particularly enlightening and satisfying, and his forecasts of the future 
of a White Australia (p. 200) deserve careful examination and consideration. One might have 
expected a more detailed inquiry into Asiatic and especially Japanese emigration in relation to 
Australian policy, but probably the shadows of things to come made the author cautious. He 
makes such general statements as “ The whole life of the white communities, not excluding the 
economic nexus, would be disrupted by an Asiatic migration which yet, such is the magnitude 
of the problems, would merely touch the fringe of Asia’s need ” (p. 173) 3 rf If we won’t have their 
people coming here to live well, we must help them to live well in Asia” (p. 201) ; and The 
solution is long-term international co-operation in industrial development and education in Asia 
(p. 203). Every care has been taken to make this study complete and up-to-date, and the author 
deserves the thanks of those who seek a comprehensive and reasoned account of migration problems 


as they affect the world to-day. H. B. 
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The Fall of Italian East Africa. By E. RosentHat. A dramatic account of the East African 
campaign. London: Hutchinson. E 
A Survey of Industrial Facilities in the North-East Region. By A. A. L. Gazsar, Research Officer to 
the North-East Development Board. 
Manual of Indian Forest Utilisation. By H. TRorrer, I.F.S. A most comprehensive work. 
Oxford University Press and Humphrey Milford. . 
Reports of the Greenland Expeditions of Michigan University. Part II. Meteorology, Physiography and 
Botany. University of Michigan and Humphrey Milford. : 
Norway. A Handbook compiled by the Royal Norwegian Government. London : 
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The Bantu Tribes of South Africa. By A. M. Duccan-Cronin. Vol. III, Section IV. A mag- 
nificent volume of Plates dealing with the Swazi, with descriptive notes and an introductory article 
by H. Beemer on the Swazi nation. Deighton Bell and Co. Ltd., Kimberley, and Cambridge 


University Press. 


The Land of Britain Series : Montgomeryshire, Yorkshire East Riding, Gloucestershire, Lincolnshire, and 
Essex. The first three are priced at 2s. 6d. and the others at 4s. This is the Series edited by DupLEy 
Sramp, and the titles are explanatory of the scope of the books. The illustrations, get-up and paper 
are as excellent as ever in spite of war conditions. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


Journal of Geography : October.—The Geographer in War Time ; Teaching Aids in Geography. 
Journal of Geology : October-November.—The Origin of Spits, Bars, and related Structures. 
Nature : 26th December.—Anglo-American Collaboration in Africa ; A Nigerian Kingdom. 
League of Nations Publications Department.—The Network of World Trade. 


Economic Geography (U.S.A.) : January.—Water Power Resources in Brazil ; Landscape Types 
along the Nuevo Laredo-Mexico City Highway ; Borderland of the Wisconsin Driftless Area. 


Pacific Affairs : December.—The New Sinkiang—China’s Link with the Middle East. 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 134.—Native Tribes of Eastern. Bolivia and Western 
Matto Grasso. 
Economic Geography : October.—The Harbours of Africa; Agricultural Regions of Africa. 
African World : 13th February—Romance of African Exploration. 
a Journal of Geography : December.—How I Teach New England; The Superior School Giant 
obe. 
African World : 20th February.—A Visit to Brazzaville. 
Indian Geographical Journal: July-September.—Population and Settlement in the Ghaggar 
Plain ; Settlements in the Irrigated Areas of Recent Colonization in the Indo-Gangetic Plain ; 


India—A Study in Space Relations ; The Geographer and the Localisation of Industries ; Modern 
Aids to the Teaching of Geography in Indian Schools. 


Geographical Review (U.S.A.).—Land Use in N.E. Thailand ; Land Utilisation in Guanacaste 
Province of Costa Rica; Economic-Geographic Aspects of China’s Iron Industry ; Strategic 
Roads of the World. 

Scientific Monthly: December.—Geographic Role of the Everglades in the Early History of 
Florida. 

Bulletin of. the Pan-American Union : January.—The Caracas-Quito Highway. 

Geography : March.—On Russian Climates and Agriculture ; Constructive and Creative 
Work in Geography. 

Journal of Geography : January.—The Place of Geography ; The Use of Maps in Propaganda. 

National Geographical Magazine : November.—Japan Faces Russia in Manchuria. December.— 
The Cities the Gold and Diamonds Built ; Sunny South Africa ; New Map Shows Asia’s Role 


in eee Warfare ; Riddle of the Aleutians ; A Woman’s Experiences Among Stone-Age Solomons 
slanders. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Political Economy of Population, R. MUKERJEE. 
World Economic Survey. League of Nations. 


Journal of the Town Planning Institute : January-February. 
Cine-Biology. Penguin. 


MAPS 


The World Pocket Atlas and Gazetteer. By J. BARTHOLOMEW. Edinburgh : 
ee heer y J inburgh : Bartholomew and Son 


The world is very much indebted to the famous firm whose name is a household word f 
excellent geographical publications. For the ordinary person nothing could be handiet Pe me 
useful than this little volume. In spite of the small size of the very complete range of maps, 


these contain a surprising amount of information, as does the i 
‘azetteer 
of the work. ? gs which forms the latter part 


Time and Tide Map of Atlantic Charter. A Pictorial Map of the World, showi ta gl 
means of illustrations the products of all the countries of th se Atlantis Chtece teal 
out as a heading. Philip and Time and Tide. Pian si pmarshielinectee Aneta 
The World War in Maps. 


Shows stages of Axi 
sources, etc. Philip. Price 2s g 1s progress and also Manufactures, Natural Re- 
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ROYAL SCOTTISH GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S 
PROCEEDINGS 


Meetings of Council were held on 12th November 1942, 21st January and 27th February 1943. 


Election of Members——One hundred and one ladies and gentlemen were elected members of 
the Society. 


National Committee for Geography —Mr. John Bartholomew was appointed representative on the 
National Committee for Geography. 


Scottish National Memorial to David Livingstone Trust—Mr. Alexander Stevens, M.A., B.Sc., 
was again nominated to represent the Society on the Governing Board of the Trust. 


asia to the Library—The following donors were thanked for their presentations to the 
ibrary :— 


Miss Ruth Raeburn. Mrs. E. Y. Bryett. 
Miss Boog Watson. Miss I. W. Hutchison. 
Miss Margaret McEwan. Mr. S. C. Farrar. 
Mr. D. Alan Stevenson. Mr. Alexander Cowan. 
Mr. W. J. Stuart. Miss J. F. Aitken. 


Jumor Corporate Membership.—It was agreed that a Junior Corporate Membership be formed 
for the benefit of pupils from the age of 15 upwards. 


Obituary.—Reference was made to the death of Mr. J. T. Ewan of Pitcardly, Forfar, who had 
given valuable assistance to the Place-Names Committee by compiling and writing an introduction 
to the Place-Names of Angus. 

Reference was also made to the late Mr. J. B. Hamilton, B.Sc., who was for many years a 
member of Council and did much and valuable service, especially in the Library. 


LECTURE SESSION, 1942-1943 
The following lectures were delivered :— 
Edinburgh. 


(1) December 5th, 1942, in the Usher Hall—Captain Angus Buchanan, M.C., F.R.S.G.S., on 
** Impressions of Abyssinia.’ Illustrated. 


(2) February 13th, 1943, in the Central Hall, Tollcross.—Lieut.-Col. Sir W. Kerr Fraser-Tytler, 
K.B.E., C.M.G., M.C., British Minister to Afghanistan, 1935-1941, on “‘ Afghanistan : 
Its Country, People and Government.” Illustrated. 


In the Society’s Rooms. 


1942. : 
November 25th.—Robert T. Skinner, M.A., F.R.S.E., ““ Stevenson’s Donkey Route as seen in 
1924-1926.” Illustrated. 


December 9th.—Dr. Hugh Ferguson-Watson, F.R.S.E., “‘ Norwegian Reminiscences.” — Illus- 
trated. 
December 16th.—Rev. W. Neil Sutherland, M.C., M.A., “‘ Palestine.’’ Illustrated. 
December 23rd.—Dr. Norman B. Stewart, ‘‘ Labrador.” Illustrated. 
1943. : mae 
January 13th.—Prof. Janitz Zoltowski, “ General Aspects of Polish Life.” Illustrated. 
January 20th.—Dr. Malcolm Wilson, F.R.S.E., “‘ Forests of British Columbia.” Illustrated. 
January 27th.—D. G. Moir, “English Lakes and Scottish Lochs.” Film contrasting English 
and Scottish Scenery. 
February 3rd.—John Russell, M.A., “‘ The Story of Leith.”’ Illustrated. 
February 17th.—Lieut.-Col. G. V. Holmes, I.A. (Ret.), “ The Indo-Burma Frontier : Remin- 
iscences of Campaigns.” 
February 24th.—L. A. D. Leslie, “ Burma and the Yunnan Frontier.”’ Illustrated. 


Glasgow, in the Lyric Theatre. 


1942. co ? 
December 5th.—Miss Amy Atkinson, L.L.A., “Savoy ! Nice! Corsica ! Illustrated. 


1943. pe 
ary 16th.—Prof. Janitz Zoltowski, “‘ General Aspects of Polish Life.” Illustrated. 


February 27th.—Lieut.-Col. Sir W. Kerr Fraser-Tytler, K.B.E., C.M.G., M.C., “ Afghanistan : 
Its Country, People and Government.” Illustrated. 
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THE ROYAL SCOTTISH GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


The Society was founded in 1884, and while it is the largest scientific Society 
in Scotland, it has also a very strong popular appeal. Its Lectures are by prom- 
inent travellers and explorers and by speakers with personal knowledge of the 
countries and subjects on which they speak. Among the Lecturers have been 
many leading statesmen and diplomatists. The programme of Lectures for the 
Session 1943-44 is again of a very high standard. 


The Scottish Geographical Magazine, the Society’s Journal, is the only periodical 
of its kind published in Scotland. Its articles, both scientific and popular, cover 
the globe, and are in all cases by writers with first-hand knowledge and authority, 
again including many statesmen and diplomatists, as well as travellers and 
residents in foreign countries. 


The Library, to which all Members of the Society have access, is the most 
complete geographical and travel library in Scotland, and is available for 


scientific research. 
@ 


The Map Collection is unique. 


The Promotion of Geographical Education is one of the chief aims of the 
Society, and in this it has been markedly successful. 


Members are entitled to the Society’s Magazine, to the use of the Library, 
and to 2 tickets for each Lecture. The terms of subscription are: for Edinburgh, 
21s. per annum; for Glasgow, Dundee and Aberdeen Centres, 15s. per annum. 
There are also special terms for Life Membership. 


Geographical Association—Edinburgh Branch. The Society offers joint 
Membership with that of the Geographical Association on specially advantageous 
terms, which may be obtained from the Secretary. 


The Royal Scottish Geographical Society has not abated any single one of 
its activities during the war years, but the carrying on of these means additional 
expenditure. It is a national institution, and merits the support of all Scotsmen, 
both at home and abroad—support financial as well as moral. Members are 
urged to bring to the notice of their friends the advantages the Society offers 
and to do their utmost to increase the Membership, and so enable it to carry 
its work as in the past ; and even, in spite of war conditions, to increase both itt 
usefulness and attractiveness, and its popularity. 


